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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MISS LYNN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Amymone: a Romance of the Days of Pericles. 
By the Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian.” 3 vols. 
Bentley. 


Miss E. Lynn, encouraged by the success of her 
ancient Egyptian Romaunt, in which she displayed so 
much force, has descended only a little lower down 
the stream of time to give us a Grecian story to 
match it. In it we recognise the same powers; a 
well-defined purpose, and ample reading to supply 
those pictures of manners and customs, in which one 
great merit of such productions must be found. But 
her greater strength is in the drawing of characters; 
and they are here, both historical and invented, boldly 
delineated and finely contrasted—Pericles and Aspasia, 
Xanthippos, the son of the former, (Jeagued with 
Cleon against him,) and his frivolous, dissipated wife, 
Glaphyra; Lysiades, a favoured lover of Glyphyra; 
Pheidias and Chysanthe, an unrequited love of the 
famed sculptor ; Cleon, Socrates, the youthful Alci- 
biades, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Aleamenes, 
Democritos, Agoracreitos, Polias, Anaxagoras, and 
others; besides the heroine Amymone, her husband 
Methion; Crethon, their aristocratic patron; Anti- 
phon, a luxurious astrologer; Zeuxo, a Thessalian 
soreeress,—who fill up the drama with abundance of 
life. 

The preface states the writer’s object,— 

“Tn the character of Aspasia I have endeavoured 
to embody what I believe to be the practical truths 
of human life. And if my words should make even 
one think of that glorious Milesian with justice, 
forgetting the old prejudices and falsehoods against 
her, I should be fully rewarded for any amount of 
censure. The principles which she advocated in 
Athenian society, though changed in direction, are 
the same in character as those which agitate our 
present world. I have but clothed in Grecian form 
the spirit of Modern England; speaking, under 
local names, of questions which interest universal 
man. 

“The enemies who surrounded Pericles at the 
close of his career, and the eagerness of the world 
to accept, as criminal, thoughts and doctrines inimical 
to its authority, and opposed to its present constitu- 
tion, give us sufficient! answer to the charges against 
Aspasia. Her unusual learning and independent 
life were crimes to the conservatism of social Athens. 
She was condemned ; and posterity has repeated that 
condemnation, because posterity has the same con- 
servatism to maintain. Had she been in reality the 
Hetaira she was named, notable only for her beauty 
and her luxuriousness, we should have had odes in 
her praise and monuments to her honour; and men 
would have excused the frailties which destroyed 
morality, but left conventional formules undisturbed. 
Bat being what she was, independent in thought, act, 
and principle, and brave to express and maintain 
What she felt to be the truth, no calumny was too 
gtoss, no slander too malignant, for the foreign 
Woman’s reformations. She sinned against the laws 
of society, and fought its authority; society would 
have forgiven her, had her offences been only against 
its virtue !” 

The scene opens with an admirable description of 
Athens, and the neat country seat of Crethon, who 
has retired from the city in disgust at the democratic 
Innovations,— 

“The house, embowered in its own grove of silver 
firs, olives, Pelasgian laurels, fruit trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, stood on the first ascent of Mount 
Hymettos, to the south of Athens. It faced the 
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north ; the favourite aspect for farms when situate 
on hill sides. Not far off was the fountain of Callia, 
with its graceful temple of Aphrodite to sanctify its 
spring; and beautifully the tall Ionic columns 
gleamed out from among the dark and shining green, 
fit architectural types of the lovely goddess they 
enshrined! For all things, both of nature and of 
art, possess a harmony and a likeness with each 
other, by which they become transcripts, so to speak, 
in the different spheres of their being. 

“Tt was a beautiful thought, that of building up a 
shrine to the Mother of Love in this fair spot of 
earth. It was one among many proofs of the 
Hellene’s belief in the intimate connexion between 
physical and spiritual life, between earth and heaven, 
Nature and Gop. And wherever there was a 
greener plot, a wider-spreading tree, or brighter 
fountain bubbling up through the moss, rose some 
small fane or altar to the nymphs, or rustic gods, or 
bright Olympian deities —the Grecian speech of 
thankfulness for the beauties of nature, which are 
earth’s truest divinities ? 

“From the gardens of Crethon’s villa might be 
seen the mighty city. Athens, the place of earth’s 
noblest sons, the heart from whence flowed out her 
bravest blood; Athens, which was civilized while 
Areadie still offered up human sacrifices, where hospi- 
tality became almost proverbial, and which, fostered 
under Cecrops and perfected under Pericles, was now 
the grandest city beneath the Sun-god’s rays.” 

Crethon goes to witness the marriage of his client, 
the Persian alien, the vain and weak Methion, and 
the illegitimate Amymone, the most proud, ambitious, 
and unflinching that ever aimed to surmount the dis- 
graces of her order. He there comes into collision 
with the demagogue Cleon, but on entering the 
bridal courts he says,— 

“*The Gods be with thee, my Methion!’ said 
Crethon, kindly, as the youth met him; “ and may 
this hour on the dial be the birth-hour of thy undying 
bliss! Women, my Methion, are like the flowers 
round thy brow ; in the spring of life they are beauti- 
ful and gladdening, the fairest ornament that love 
can wed to honour; in autumn they are still sweet, 
though withered, and are the herbs which give us 
health. It is a sick and lonely life, Methion, with 
neither woman's love nor manly friendship. May 
the Twin-stars guard thee from such!’ 

“*« Aye, the genius of marriage and the daimon of 
friendship might well stand as suppliants for the 
Hesperidan apple, nor would Paris himself know to 
whom it should belong,’ replied Methion, affection- 
ately. 

“*A thought more Greek than Persian!’ said 
Crethon. ‘Has Hellas then so wholly nationalized 
thee, that thou hast adopted even her virtues ?” 

“*Forget that brand of shame for one day!’ 
Methion cried, his lip quivering. ‘To-day I ama 
bridegroom, and no alien.’ 

“*Forget thy alienship, thyself, if thou canst, in 
Grecian air, my son, returned Crethon, gravely. 
‘For me, what if I had not remembered it? I have 
come to-day expressly to join in my client’s epithala- 
mium; and if he had not been my client, assuredly 
he had had no stave of mine! If thou hadst been 
the richest of the nobles in Attica, thou mightest 
have wedded unvisited by me; but as an alien thou 
hast the patronage of one whose word was once law 
in the Areiopagos, when the Areiopagos was the city’s 
ruler.’ 

“ This was said with a certain calm and dignified 
pride ; not a pride that vaunted itself unreasonably, 
but that was so integral a part of the character as 
to be shown of necessity, not for display. Here- 





after, this very pride, so grandly beautiful now, should 
be the herald of his destruction, when warring against 
the stronger passions of a stronger nature. 

“My best Crethon, thou wert ever my friend,’ 
cried the young man. ‘I cannot thank thee as thou 
dost deserve, Crethon; but my love and life-long 
gratitude shall spenk instead of words.’ 

Tears were in his eyes as he kissed the old man’s 
hand. Easily moved to vice or virtue, to sorrow or 
to joy, Methion, think upon thy words, when in the 
future the echo of their sound waves round thy deed!” 

Pericles, Aspasia, and the other celebrities we have 
named, now appear and take part in the action; every 
new turn leading, as we have noticed, to an account 
of Athenian manners and customs. ‘The loves of 
Pericles and Aspasia are sweetly painted ; and we are 
told it was,— 

“ Well for Pericles that he had thus taken to his 
bosom that realization of his dreams, that completion 
of his existence, the fair daughter of Axiochos. For 
she formed his soul by love, and softened by a religion 
which was all of beauty and of nature, a philosophy 
which else might have lacked the spirit of life. She 
it was who had made him other and higher than the 
mere legislator, the mere politician; leading him to 
blend poetry and art with practical government. She 
it was whose spirit animated the works of Pheidias, 
whose hand was on the Parthenon, and whose touch 
glowed on the Pecile, producing creations glorious 
as the flowers which spring up round the footsteps of 
Eés in the dawn, In Pericles was the masculine 
energy, the wide ambition, the bold thought; and 
daring views, which had placed him at the helm of 
government; and in her the spirit of beauty which 
permeated his soul, and kneaded with heaven’s own 
fire its stronger elements into a world of harmony 
and of order. They were on earth what Ares and 
Aphrodite were in heaven, and art was the Eros they 
bore together, the god which should refine the world 
beneath him.” 

A portion of one of their dialogues may also be 
quoted, Pheidias speaks,— 

“<Tt is not that the artist copies the visible; nay, 
rather he ascends into that world of light which lies 
beyond Olympos, and there he finds, in the heaven of 
silent worship and ecstatic thought, the gods whom 
he sculptures ont in stone! The ideal is not mere 
imitation; it is but the creation, in matter, of that 
beauty, the sense of which runs through each think- 
ing heart like a flame of fire. What lessons soever 
the future may have, it can never dry up the artist’s 
fount of inspiration, without likewise destroying his 
art. Make a nation irreligious, the poet and the 
painter, and the statuary, are no more ! 

“«The future saidst thou?’ Pericles exclaimed. 
“ Shall I tell thee, Pheidias, what the future holds ? 
A civilization which shall recognise the people as 
still higher monarch than even at Athens; which 
shall worship peace as the virtue of the times; which 
shall deify intellectual, as we practical, morality, and 
shall acknowledge the truth of religion to be the 
universality of nature. This is the tale of the 
future ; when the people, the demos, shall no longer 
be chastised, as the Thersites of our poet, for ex- 
pressing their wills and views; but when every 
leader shall act in sympathy with, and not in opposi- 
tion to, the mass ; when the Odysseus of his day shall 
seek to elevate by liberty and education, not to 
degrade by tyranny, the man who opposes him from 
ignorance. These are the babes which lie in the 
womb of time!’ 

“*And then,’ said Aspasia to herself, ‘men will 
understand other than conventional virtues : then the 
thing, and not the form, shall be the praise or be thie 
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blame ; then I, Aspasia, now named Hetaira, because. 


endowed with an Hetaira’s education, shall be called 
virtuous, and beyond my age; as the poor, sad 
Erinna, after death, was known as a fit poetess! 
Yet in her life her mother chained her to her wheel, 
and her neighbours joined her in her torture of that 
free soul according to the conventional morality of 
the time. To live a matron’s seeming, and to play a 
harlot’s games, Athens winks at that. To live in 
pure, chaste, wedlock of soul, but to despise the 
formal customs, that is to be an Heitaira, abandoned, 
shameless, and undone. There need well be gods to 
reconcile men and truth !’” 

Pericles leaves Athens for the Samian war, and the 
plot is begun. Crethon is murdered by Amymone, 
at the instigation of Cleon; and a forged will puts 
her and her husband in possession of all his wealth 
and dignities as an Athenian noble. The visits of 
Amymone to the astrologer and sorceress are capital 
incidents; the former falls desperately in love with 
her, and the latter utters a fearful prophecy of the 
future. 

“ The hut was filled with smoke ; while the strong 
smell of burnt laurel-wood and the crackling of green 
leaves in the fire, told that the sorceress had adopted 
so much of the Pythia’s holy rites. 

“* An eagle flew to the east, and a weasel crossed 
thy path ?’ said the old woman, as she looked up with 
her hideous face into the eyes of the proud dark 
beauty standing over her. ‘And the molten lead has 
run into a winged Victory, ah! to change afterwards 
into a dread Nemesis! Thou hast reverses before 
thee, lady,’ she continued, still raising her blearing 
eyes to the glorious face bending haughtily upon her. 
* Thou gainest but to lose; thou attainest but to fail. 
Success shall first delight, and sorrow then shall 
blind thee. Ai! ai! the day that rose in sunshine 
shall set in storms ; the means that gain thee fortune 
shall be thyruin! Ai! ai! A crossed and tangled 
fate is thine, lady! Be thou strict to see its end!’ 

“ <T care not for the distant future,’ said Amymone, 
her cold silvery accents sounding strangely sweet 
after the grating voice of the witch who stood there, 
like the bearded Priestess of the Pedasians, a sign 
and mark of coming evil. ‘ Tell me only that I shall 
succeed ; then let the far-off time care best for its 
own! Once secure my wish, and I shall be able to 
keep its continuance, though a world opposed !’ 

“Gain, wealth, fame, and happiness; aye and 
love,’ muttered Zeuxo; ‘all these the future ives 
thee! But over all flows a net, a veil, a web, so that 
I cannot see. Ah!’ she added, shuddering, and re- 
coiling from the lady’s outstretched hand, ‘it is the 
same that Clytemnestra wove wherewith to slay her 
kingly mate! It is the web of treachery, fraud, and 
murder! Alas! what evil star is over thee! Ai! ai! 
what sins will mar the fair future! what crimes 
destroy thy beauty! 

“¢ Be still! be still ! whispered Amymone, grasp- 
ing her arm ; ‘ hush thy loud tongue, lest the least of 
the daimons hear thee! Let the stain be blood; let 
the deed be murder; I will brave all to gain my end. 
Deepen the spell, old Zeuxo; strengthen the charm ; 
call down the very gods from their heights, and sum- 
mon the pale dead from their tombs, that the spell 
may want nought of its power! On with thy task! 
and remember thou hast no heart of flesh, no woman’s 
fears, to deal with ; but a living soul of iron, ruthless 
and unconquerable, set all to one determined point, 
from which hell itself cannot turn her back! Make 
me the image, Zeuxo, and breathe into it the spirit of 
him I would slay. Stop not for pity nor for fear, but 
perfect thy work, that my destiny may be complete! 
Rid my path of this one obstacle; detach from. the 
world of man this frail life; and thou hast placed me 
where I would be, where the gods had destined me, 
had not an envious fate and a cruel law plucked me 
thence!’ 

“And then, loosing all her jetty hair, she flung 
aloft her snowy arms, calling loudly on the gods of 
the lower world, the dread Chthonian deities, to hear 
her prayers and register her vows. 

“And as she spoke, a blinding flash of lightning 
quivered through the air: the thunder woke; the 





storm broke loose ; and in the tumult of the elements, 
and the loud wrath of the angry sky, the Fates pro- 
claimed Amymone’s decree.” 

We must not, however, infringe much farther on 
the story, and the incidents are too numerous to be 
even glanced at. When the successful criminals 
entered Athens in their pomp, “ A crowd met them: a 
hushed, sad, mournful crowd. It came swelling 
onward and onward. Sounds of sorrow and looks of 
pale terror were its accompaniers; awe, and dread, 
and a dark superstition, its guides. Neither festive 
garland nor merry music gladdened the sky which 
looked upon that throng; neither gay dress nor 
mirthful laughter bespoke eye or ear to joy; but sadly 
it moved on, its melancholy music of the Figbranch 
Strain interrupted by sobs and shuddering sighs ; the 
garments of disgrace, and shame, and death, its only 
festal robes. 

“In the midst were two captives: a man, stern, 
resolved, and high; a woman, pale as the tragic 
mask yet firm; awed yet brave; not shrinking, not 
cowardly, not trembling; her heart, though gentle, 
steeled to the dark deed of her fate. They were 
clothed in the robes of the dead, and round their 
necks hung garlands of figs; deep black for him, for 
her pale sickly white. They were beaten with rods, 
reviled and stricken, for they were the victims in the 
sacrifice of Thargelia, the purification by human 
blood of Athens from her sins. The Samian war 
was the public cause of the sacrifice this year. Cleon 
and his friends had whispered the guilt of Aspasia, 
the irreligion of Anaxagoras, the crimes of Pheidias, 
and the tyranny of Pericles. 

“The crowd came slowly forward. Methion and 
Amymone met it. These were Athens’ omens: this 
was Athens’ welcome to her false and perjured chil- 
dren. Yet their meed was not aught brighter! Crime 
may not, shall not, be always successful. The sun- 
shine on the outset—at the end death. 

“ The woman’s eye fell on Amymone, She stopped, 
and seized her arm. Her hair was flung far back; 
her face worked convulsively ; one simple gesture she 
made ;—why did that lady start and cower? It was 
but a simple childlike gest; a very infant might 
have copied it; yet it made that haughty lady 
tremble, pale, and crouch, as if a spectre rose before 
her. 

“¢ Beware! beware! The smell of blood reeks up 
before me. Look to the end—beware!’ cried the 
woman. And then the crowd drove asunder for ever 
the omen and the doomed: she, the guiltless victim, 
the devoted Pharmaké, to her burning funeral pile, 
whereon she must expiate the sins of Athens’ 
daughters, and Amymone to glory, prosperity, and 
honour, over which the trail of aged blood was 
smeared. But long that mournful wail echoed round 
Amymone, haunting her like aspiritfrom the damned, 
clinging round her, stifling her very breath, cease- 
lessly repeating, ‘ Beware ! beware |’” 

A gaming-house, where the dissolute set of high 
ones meet, is well described. We give the opening 
touches,— 

“A far different scene at this moment was passing 
in the Peirseus, where the son and the enemies of 
Pericles were assembled. And yet it was good that 
the wide difference between them should be ever 
strong; that the one should still nourish all deep 
and holy things, the other still maintain all gross 
and unholy ways. It was good that the two parties 
should be separate and distinct: so that man might 
better know the truth of the best. 

“ Before a long table were ranged couches covered 
with gaudy though faded draperies, and piled up with 
half-worn cushions, The room was low and narrow, 
but long; lighted up by tarnished candelabra of 
elaborate but not correct workmanship. The walls 
were stained: here and there marked with deep 
indentations, as if glass or balls had been flung vio- 
lently against them. In some places blood had 
fallen, both on the walls and on the floor. Faded 
flowers were strown about, and dried leaves covered 
the couches ; leaves from which all scent and fresh- 
ness had long been lost. There was an unwholesome 
air about the chamber. It looked as if the heavy 





curtains had never been withdrawn; as if the pure 
breath of heaven had never penetrated there. The 
fumes of old wine reeked through; the smell of 
decaying lamps poisoned the air; a ragged finery, a 
careless discomfort, much that once might have 
captivated the eye, but now faded nothing left to the 
taste, a squalidness amidst all the glare and glitter of 
originally so much sensuous luxury; this was the 
expression of those long chambers; and discomfort, 
misery, and vice, the sole influence which they gave 
out. 

“Reclining on the couches, all deeply absorbed 
either for weal or woe, were Cleon and the rest of his 
party. Hermippos, Hyperbolos, Crates, and Cratinos, 
played at astragals for violets. There was not too 
much money among them all; and they could not 
well afford to game for more than what a few obols 
and two or three kisses could buy from the flower. 
sellers. Lysicles and Antiphon were engaged at oii 
and even, or as it was called artiasmos; in which 
each had to guess how many pieces of money the 
other held in his closed hand. Lysicles was losing: 
a circumstance which did not tend to sweeten his 
temper, nor to soothe the irritability that always 
preyed upon him. But the four most prominent 
figures in that scene were Xanthippos and Lysiades, 
Cleon and Methion. These were playing at cuboi or 
dice.” 

But we will close with one of the many philoso- 
phical reflections with which the work abounds :— 

“ Love throws a magic veil over all things; and 
seen by the softening influence of affection, tyranny 
is but superiority, and ‘coldness self-control. God's 
blessing on the woman’s heart! for it is a fearfully 
beautiful thing; so unselfish, so devoted, so patient, 
so forbearing, and so loving, like a rill of the clearest 
water which fertilizes a whole plain, nourishing giant 
trees and young flowers together, giving all life and 
loveliness heedless of itself save serene in its own deep 
joy. Let women be as nature made them; and then 
Olympos itself holds no more glorious beings than 
they. Let them be simple, natural, and loving, and 
they pass through the cycle of their virtues, for all 
others depend on these.” 

To conclude, these volumes afford a vivid picture 
of Athens, possess much dramatic effect, and are evi- 
dence of high talent. 








CENTO. 


The Princess; a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Moxon. 

Tuat we are behind most even of our heaviest ani 
slowest contemporaries in the notice of this volume, 
is a fact for which we cannot satisfactorily account 
to ourselves, and can therefore hardly hope to be 
able to make a valid excuse to our readers. ‘The 
truth is, that whenever we turned to it we became, 
like the needle between positive and negative electric 
poles, so attracted and repelled, that we vibrated too 
much to settle to any fixed condition. Vacillation 
prevented criticism, and we had to try the experiment 
again and again before we could arrive at the neces- 
rary equipose to indicate the right direction of tasie 
and opinion. We will now, however, note our varit- 
tions, and leave them to the public judgment. 

The first lines of the prologue were repulsive, as & 
specimen of the poorest Wordsworth manner and 
style— 

“ Sir Walter Vivian all a summer’s day 
Gave his broad lawns until the set of sun 
Up to the people: thither flock’d at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of which he was the patron. I was there 
From college, visiting the son,—the son 
A Walter too,—with others of our set.” 

The “ wife and child” of the tenants is hardly in- 
telligible ; and the “ set” is but a dubious expressiou. 
Nor can we clearly comprehend the next line and 4 
half— 

“ And me that ae, Walter show’d the house, 
Greek, set with busts 

Does this mean that Sir Walter Vivian inhabited 8 

Greek house, and that the college “set” were guests 
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in that dwelling “set with busts”? To say the 
least, this is inelegant, and the affectations proceed— 
“ From vases in the hall 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names, 
Grew side by side ;” 

Persons conversant with the botanical names of 
flowers will hardly be able to realize (as the Yankees 
have it) the idea of their loveliness; the loveliness 
of Hippuris, Dolichos, Syngenesia, Cheiranthus, 
Artocarpus, Arum dracunculus, Ampelopsis hederaca, 
Hexandria, Monogynea, and the rest. 

A good description of the demi-scientific sports of 
the Institute follows; but the house company and in- 
mates retire to a ruined abbey :— 

“ High-arch’d and ivy-claspt, 
Of finest Gothic, lighter than a fire.” 

This is a curious jumble in company, two lights of 
altogether a Cifferent nature; but the party get into a 
rattling conversation, in which the noisy babble of 
the College Cubs is satirically characterized: we 

“Told 
Of college: he had climb’d across the spikes, 
And he had squeez’d himself betwixt the bars, 
And he had breathed the Proctor’s dogs; and one 
Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord ; 
And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory.” 

The dialogue happily takes a turn, and the task of 
writing. the Princess is assigned to the author, as 
one of the tales in the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
A neighbouring princess of the south (so the story 
runs as the prince tells it) is in childhood betrothed 
to a like childish prince of the north :— 

“She to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf [?] 
At eight years old.” 

Both grew up, the prince, all imaginative, filling 
his mind with pictures of her perfections; but she, 
turning a female reformer of the Wolstencroft school, 
resolved never to wed till woman was raised to an 
equality with men, and establishing a strange female 
colony and college to carry this vast design into 
effect. In consequence of this het father is obliged 
to violate the contract, and his indignant father pre- 
pares for war to enforce it. The prince, with two 
companions, flies to the south, to try what he can do 
for himself; and in the disguise of ladies they obtain 
admission to the guarded precincts of the new Ama- 
zonian league. He, meanwhile, sings sweetly of his 
mistress— 

“And still I wore her picture by my heart, 

And one dark tress; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm as bees about their queen.” 


And of his friend— 
“ My other heart, 


My shadow, my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, kin as horse’s ear and eye.” 


His evasion is also finely told— 


“But when the council broke, I rose and past 
Through the wild woods that hang about the town; 
Found a still place, and pluck’d her likeness out: 
Laid it on flowers, and watch’d it lying bathed 
In the green gleam of dewy-tassell’d trees : 

What were those fancies? wherefore break her troth ? 
Proud look’d the lips: but while I meditated 

A wind arose and rush’d upon the South, 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 

Of the wild woods together ; and a Voice 

Went with it ‘ Follow, follow, thou shalt win !’” 


Almost in juxtaposition with these beauties, we 
find one of the disagreeable blots, so offensive to 
good taste, which disfigure the poem. The travellers 
are interrogating the host of an inn close to the 
liberties where the princess holds her petticoated 
sway :— 

“ And at the last— 
The summer of the vine in all his veins— 
‘No doubt that we might make it worth his while. 
For him, he reverenced his liege-lady there ; 
He always made a point to post with mares ; 
His daugh h id were the boys. 
The land he understood for miles about 


Was till’d by women ; all the swine were sows, 
And all the dogs’ ”»— 





_ This is too bad, even for medley; but proceed we 
into the interior of the grand and luxurious feminine 
institution, where their sex is speedily discovered, 


but for certain reasons concealed by the discoverers. 
Lectures on the past and what might be done to 
accomplish female equality, and description of the 
boundaries, the dwelling place, and. the dwellers 
therein, fill many a page of mingled excellence and 
defects. Here is a sample of both in half a dozen 
lines :— 
“We saw 

The Lady Blanche’s daughter where she stood, 

Melissa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 

That clad her like an April daffodilly 

(Her mother’s colour) with her lips apart, 

And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes, 

As bottom agates seem to wave and float 

In crystal currents of clear morning seas.” 


Curious contradictions in mere terms, also oeca- 
sionally occur. Thus, of a frightened girl, we are 
told that— 

“ Light 
As flies the shadow of a bird she fled,” 

Events move on. The prince reasons as a man 
in a colloquy with the princess, and speaks of the 
delights of maternal affections, and she replies— 


“ We are not talk’d to thus: 
Yet will we say for children, would they grew 
Like field-flowers everywhere! we like them well: 
But children die; and let me tell you, girl, 
Howe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die : 
They with the sun and moon renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them: 
Children—that men may pluck them from our hearts, 
Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves— 
O—children—there is nothing upon earth 
More miserable than she that has a son 
And sees him err :” 


A song on “ The days that are no more,” seems to 
us to be too laboured, nor is the other lyric intro- 
duced, “ The Swallow,” much more to our satisfac- 
tion. It is a mixture of prettinesses: the first four 
triplets run thus, ending in a poetic beauty— 


“0O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


*O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


“O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 


“O were I thou that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died.” 


The prince saves the princess from being drowned, 
when the secret explodes like a roll of gun cotton, 
and a grand turmoil ensues. The rival kings ap- 
proach the confines in battle array, and the princess 
resumes the declaration of war :— 


* A tide of fierce 
Invective seem’d to wait behind her lips, 
As waits a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam : 
And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids_ 
Gather’d together; from the illumin’d hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 
And gold and golden heads ; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some pale, 
All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land, 
And some that men were in the very walls, 
And some they cared not ; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace.” 


She denounces the perils outside and in— 


“ TI dare 
All these male thunderbolts: what is it ye fear ? 
Peace ! there are those to avenge us and they come: 
If not,—myself were like enough, O girls, 
To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 
And clad in iron burst the ranks of war, 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 
Die: yet I blame ye not so much for fear ; 
Six thousand years of fear have made ye that 
From which I would redeem ye: but for those 
That stir this hubbub—you and you—I know 
Your faces there in the crowd—to-morrow morn 
We meet to elect new tutors; then shall they 
That love their voices more than duty, learn 
With whom they deal, dismiss’d in shame to live 
No wiser than their mothers, household stuff, 
Live chattels, mincers of each other’s fame, 





Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clewn, 


The drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum, 
To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
For ever slaves at home and fools abroad.” 
Ay, just as Shakspere hath it— 
“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 
The hero also meets the shock, at least in poetic 
grace :— 
“Upon my spirits 
Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy, 
Which I shook off, for I was young, and one 
To whom the shadow of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun, 
Set into sunrise.” 


It is agreed to decide the contest by a combat of 
fifty on each side—the one led by the prince, and the 
other by Arac, the brother of the princess. And clad 
in “ harness” — 

“Issued in the sun that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of the Earth, 
And hit the northern hills. 


To the fight— 


“ Then rode we with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
Of birds that piped their Valentines.” 


The prince and his companions are defeated; and 
he, wounded almost to the death, is consigned at her 
own request to be nursed by the princess :— 


“ So was their sanctuary violated, 
So their fair college turn’d to hospital ; 
At first with all confusion ; by and by 
Sweet order lived again with other laws; 
A kindlier influence reign’d; and everywhere 
Low voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the sick.” 


The result may be foreseen— 


* From all a closer interest flourish’d up 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather’d colour day by day.” 


And the agreement is filled up :— 


Dear, but let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal: each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart beating with one full stroke 
Life,” 

“ O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, ' 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee; come, 
Yield thyself up ; my hopes and thine are one ; 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 

Who will question the true poetry of this produc- 
tion, or who deny the imperfections, (mostly of affec- 
tation, though some of tastelessness) which obscure 
it? Who will wonder at our confessed wavering 
when they have read this course of alternate power, 
occasionally extravagant, and feebleness as in the 
long account of the emeute? Of the extravagant, 
the description of the princess, on receiving the 
declaration of war, is an example :— 

“ She read, till over brow 
And cheek and bosom brake the wrathful bloom 
As of some fire against a stormy cloud, 
When the wild peasant rights himself, and the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens.” 


The heroine, it must be acknowledged, is much of 
the virago throughout, and the prince rather of the 
softest; but the tale could not be otherwise told. 
We add four examples—two to be admired, and two to 
be contemned, in the fulfilment of our critique. 

“ For was, and is, and will be, are but is,” 
is a noble line; and the following, on the promised 
restoration of achild to its mother, is very touching— 

“ Again she veiled her brows, and prone she sank, and so 

Like tender things that being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr’d.” 

Not so the burlesque eight daughters of the plough, 

the brawny ministers of the princess’ executive, and 





their usage of a herald. They were— 
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“ Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and rain 
And labour. Each was like a Druid rock ; 

Or like a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from the main, and clang’d about with mews.” 

And they— 

“« Came sallying through the gates, and caught his hair, 
And so belabour’d him on rib and cheek 
They made him wild.” 


Nor the following— 


“ When the man wants weight the woman takes it up, 
And topples down the scales; but this is fixt 
As are the roots of earth and base of all. 
Man for the field and woman for the hearth ; 
Man for the sword and for the needle she ; 
Man with the head and woman with the heart ; 
Man to command and woman to obey ; 
All else confusion. Look to it; the gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small goodman 
Shrinks in his arm-chair while the fires of Hell 
Mix with his hearth ; but take and break her, you! 
She’s yet acolt. Well groom’d and strongly curb’d 
She might not rank with those detestable 
That to the hireling leave their babe, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs like potherbs in the street. 
They say she’s comely ; there’s the fairer chance : 
J like her none the less for rating at her! 
Besides, the woman wed is not as we, 
But suffers change of frame. A lusty brace 
Of twins may weed her of her folly, Boy, 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom.” 


Algarsife, and other Poems. By H. T. Day. 
Pp. 103. Pickering. 
THE writer seems to be trying experiments on metres 
and rhymes, having taken his ideas of subjects from 
Spanish, Italian, and German authors. Algarsife is 
a legend; but a stave from one of the minor pieces 
may speak for the whole :— 


“ The sweetest flowers, 
Like beauty’s hours, 
Too bright and weak 
For Tempests bleak, 
Oft wither early 
In the north-wind surly. 


“ Unlike the coral red 
Of Ocean’s bed, 
Which flourishes and forms, 
Amid the storms, 
The fairy groves 
Where the fabled Mermaid roves.” 


Another quotation will show that even grammar is 
not always observed :— 


“ A weary, weary thing is life, 
With all its storms, with all its strife, 
Its fortunes strange, and sunny smiles, 
Its blighted hopes and withering wiles, 
From Infancy to Age 
A weary weary pilgrimage. 

And often Woe and Want 
Fling o’er the soul 

Their dark control 

And shadows gaunt, 

Till all the springs 

Of man’s imaginings 
Become the prey 

Of their dreary sway, 
And waste and wane 
Beneath its bane, 

And a piteous cry 
Ascends on high ; 

And thousands crave 

The gloomy grave 

Where care and pride 
Are laid aside ; 

And Serf and Lord, 

In mute accord, 
Together crowd, 

Plucked from the Palace proud, 
Or gathered from the Cottage low, 
Mid sobs of woe.” 








PHRENOLOGY. 
Phrenology ; in relation to the Novel, the Criticism, 
and the Drama. Ollivier. 
Ovr author is astanch, thorough going phrenologist. 
“ Reader!” he exclaimeth, ‘ the propositions of 
phrenological science are as much identified with, 
and as explicitly acknowledged by, Nature herself, as 
that the annual coating of a tree’s bark, the migra- 
tion of birds, the architecture of insects, or the orbit 
of ‘a star, are realities admitted and avowed by vege- 
table physiology, natural history, and astronomy.” 
We are not about to discuss the science so vaunted, 
though the recognition of Nature is only asserted, not 
proved; but we will quote a separate note, to show that 





the author is a man of nous, even if enthusiastic in 
his phrenclogical ideas and developments :— 

“Much difference,” he says, “ of opinion exists as to 
the propriety of certain novelists seeking their heroes 
or interest in thieves and murderers. He who renders 
crime romantically attractive, errs; but he also errs 
who makes the felon totally repulsive; because ad- 
vocating on him for Cain’s offence that retribution 
which exceeds Cain’s punishment. Present juris- 
prudence, deeming the moral lepers of society too bad 
for this world, but (oh! coherent and Christian logic !) 
good enough for a better world, has spurned when it 
should have reclaimed, bruised when it should have 
healed; abruptly dissolving the mysterious partner- 
ship of soul and body by the doom of the judge and 
the hemp of the hangmen. Whether in reference to 
the taking of life by the impetuous Italian stabber, or 
to its termination by the quiet licensed bravo of the 
state, modern philanthropy may concur with the old 
poet Cartwright (including the unfortunate in his 
category of ‘ the innocent and virtuous,’ because it is 
the duty of the innocent to care for the guilty, the 
duty of the virtuous to aid the vicious) : 

‘ Whene’er the innocent and virtuous 

Do escape death, then is (heaven’s) festival : 

Nectar ne’er flows more largely than when blood’s 
Not spilt that should be saved. D’ye think the smoke 
Of human entrails is a steam that can 

Delight the Deity? Who e’er did burn 

The Temple to the honour of the Architect ? 

Or break the Tablet in the Painter's praise ? 

*Tis Mercy is the sacrifice He likes.’ 

“ The novelist who creates sympathy for the cri- 
minal certainly does not thereby extenuate his crime. 
However, some religious persons object that all nar- 
ratives, which even subordinate details of vice to pur- 
poses of virtue, are pernicious and reprehensible. 
Such amiable objectors may be respectfully reminded 
that the Scripture itself recounts incidents of inde- 
cency and fraud, lewdness and murder, which, unless 
deemed tributary to and consistent with the admoni- 
tion of virtue, would not be left, as by these pious 
and amiable objectors they are, to the optional perusal 
of females and of youth.” 

The whole production is desultory, and the precise 
aim not very distinctly made out. 








THE NIGER. 
Captain Allen's Narrative of the Expedition to 
the Niger in 1841. 
(Third Notice—Conclusion.) 
THE “ Wilberforce” had speedily to follow the 
“ Soudan,” as recorded in our last Gazette, and the 
‘‘ Albert” pursued her course alone, and the following 
are all that we think it worth while to add to our 
notice of the first volume :— 

“ Snakes were numerous in the dry grass; one 
very large black one put several of our Krumen to 
flight. These noxious reptiles are said to be very 
common all over this part of the country. They are 
much protected by the natives, who look on them as 
‘Ju-ju,’ or sacred. The venemous centipede (Scolo- 
pendra morsitans) was also frequently met with 
among decayed leaves: it has forty-two feet; the 
jaws are strong and horny, each furnished, like the 
sting of the scorpion, with a small tube and aperture, 
through which the poisonous fluid issues. Its bite 
produces violent inflammation, difficult of removal, 
though not often fatal, A less common, though more 
dangerous, insect is the African scorpion, (Scorpio 
Australis.) The body is brown, the legs reddish, 
the claws are long and filiform. Its sting causes a 
painful and troublesome wound, which occasionally 
terminates in a partial slough, or mortification.” 

“In addition to the enervating fever, we seem 
to be threatened with another and more singular 
visitation, not less dreaded by the seamen. For the 
last two nights, the little tenement on the starboard 
sponson—which having been comfortably fitted up 
by Lieutenant Strange for some of the blacks, went 
by the name of Kru Town—had been disturbed by 
unwelcome intruders in the shape of snakes, which 
were now abundant in the waters, being driven off 
the high grasses on the inundated islands. The 
fear of these—as some of them were said to be vene- 


mous—was certainly one of the horrors, and in al] 
the vessels several were killed at night, having either 
twisted themseves up by the cable, or by the paddle. 
wheels. While we lay aground at English Island, 
they were seen frequently coiled round the tops of 
the reeds which appeared above water, and one of the 
officers of the ‘ Amelia’ tender absolutely practised 
with a pistol at a bunch of these reptiles, collected 
in that way near the vessel. On questioning a native 
on the subject, he gave a very satisfactory explana. 
tion. During the dry season, when the river is low, 
much of the land, now overflowed, is quite exposed 
and connected with the banks, and the grass soon 
springs up luxuriantly, affording a sunny and open 
resort for the numerous insects; snakes then come 
out of the surrounding woods of these localities, and 
when the water rises, cutting off large patches, like 
islands, communication is prevented with the banks, 
As the river gets still higher, they are obliged to take 
refuge on the reeds, and when these are submerged, 
they swim off, attaching themselves to the first 
object they meet in their course which may afford , 
refuge; in this way several must have accidentally 
come in contact with the vessels in the stream, 
Whenever a noise was heard in ‘Kru Town,’ the 
people used to say, ‘Another snake come.’ One of 
a very venemous character was killed on board the 
‘ Soudan.’” 

Geographically, it is stated from native reports— 

“The chief next in power to the Attah of Eggarah 
is the King of Fandah, who is Jimmejeh, or Gover. 
nor of the Chadda; and the King of Koto'n Karaf 
has the same power over the Niger. Both are said 
to be subject to the Saliki Baban, or great King, the 
Attah of Iddah. 

“The river Niger is called in the Eggarah lan. 
guage Ujimmini Fi-fu, the ‘white water; the 
Chadda, Ujimmini Dii-du, the ‘dark water.” These 
characteristics are applicable to the turbid state of 
the one and the clearness of the other. In the 
Nufi language, they are called respectively Firodo 
and Firoji. In the Haussa, the former is known as 
the Guli-ba’n Kowgara; and at Sego, in the Bambarra 
country, where Mungo Park first saw it, the natives 
named it Joliba. All these are probably generic 
terms; it has, therefore, been thought best to retain 
the generally received appellation Niger. 

“MaSabah gave the following distances of the 
places on the Chadda which he had visited :— 
From the point of confluence, 

to Immoshah, two days, on the right bank 
(Bofo, or Assassin,’is opposite.) 
one day, right bank 
os left bank 
Amegedi Bs ditto ditto 

Chéruku or Karuko Bi right. 

“ This is near the principal town, Oruko, of which 
it is the port. 

Akpeko one day, right bank 
Ambéddo a left bank. 

“The Malam gave us the following distances of 
places, from hearsay, not having visited them him- 
self :— 

From Ambéddo 
to Abushi, one day 
thence to Akbah » alarge town, right bank 
Afoketeh KS a large branch joins 
here from the south-eastward. It is broad, but not 
deep; twelve days up this branch is a town, Kachina 
Ara. 

“The north-eastern branch, the dark, or cleat 
water, is deep, without rocks. Two days up this, is 
Akwara, the port of the large market-town, Okati, 
which the Malam informed us is the capital of the 
Korordfa nation, of which the King’s name is Anjili; 
he is independent. 

“ By another account, it is four days, in a canoe, 
from Fandah to Akpeko, the port or wharf of Doma, 
from which it is distant ten hours. By land, from 
Fandah to Doma, it is six days. From Akpeko to 
Bishi, in the Apah country, three days. This, from 
the somewhat agreement of the distance, must be the 
Abushi of the Malam Sabah, though one gives two, 


thence to Aketo 
Bagana 





and the other three days,” 
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“In the short distance from the sea to Rabbah, 
about four hundred and thirty-three miles, there are 
many distinct nations inhabiting the banks of the 
Niger. The only,name we learned of those in the 
Delia, was, the Ord, which is probably much sub- 
divided. Above this is the widely-spread Ibu race, 
of which our friend Obi rules only the small part 
dwelling on the banks. The Shabbi, or Eggarah 
succeeds, and extends to the confluence, the capital 
of which is Iddah, and on the opposite bank is the 
Benin nation. Above this, on the right bank of the 
Niger, is the Kakanda, an abject race, the constant 
prey of the slave catcher, Their chief town, Buddu, 
has frequently been burned by the Filatahs in their 
predatory excursions. Higher up, is the flourishing 
town of Egga, the highest point to which the last 
Expedition ascended, about three hundred and thirty 
miles from the sea, It has bat a small territory. 
The large country of Yarriba is above and behind it. 

“On the left bank, above the confluence, is the 
small territory of Kattam-Karrafi. To the eastward 
of it, the large city of Toto, and the kingdom and 
populous city of Fandah. ‘To the north-west, is the 
large and, once flourishing kingdom of Nufi; inhabited 
by the most enterprising race of the interior. They 
are frank, good-humoured, and very faithful. The 
long-continuance of civil wars which have distracted 
their country, and the frequent invasions of the 
Filatahs, have scattered them among all the surround- 
ing nations, where they are the most active manufac- 
turers and merchants. They are said never to be 
east down by reverses of fortune, but to retain their 
industrious habits and cheerfulness of disposition 
under all circumstances. The women are chiefly 
employed in the petty retail trade about the country. 
If a Kafilah, to which a Nufi woman is attached, be 
pursued, she will rather be captured with the goods 
entrusted to her, than throw them away to aid her 
escape. 

“Feuds in the royal family of Nufi have enabled 
the Filatahs, or as they are differently called, Filani, 
Fellahs, or Fulahs, to seize on a large portion of this 
kingdom; and they have settled at Rabbah, after having 
driven out the inhabitants, and burned the former 
town of the same name. From being the oppressed, 
the Filani have become the oppressors of all the 
surrounding nations, having carried their depreda 
tions as far as the confluence, and threatened the 
Great King himself—the Salikibaban, or Attah of 
Iddah—to whom the chiefs of Fandah, Kattam-Karafi 
and Buddu acknowledge allegiance, by paying him a 
small tribute.” 

“Every one who has visited Africa, must have been 
astonished at the number of languages to be met 
with. We at first thought, from the facility with 
which the pilots understood the natives everywhere, 
that there was not much difference from the mouth 
of the river to the confluence, but that possibly every 
town might have its dialect, differing slightly from 
the parent tongue. ‘This, however, was found not to 
be the case, as great readiness of communication is 
acquired in constant attendance at the markets, where 
the confusion of tongues might vie with Babel itself. 
Africans have a great talent for learning languages, 
at least those of their neighbours. Al Hadgi, our 
pilot, could speak fluently nine or ten; and we had 
a little boy, not more than fourteen years of age, 
who could interpret from four or five. Although 
they may be very different as to words, the acquire- 
ment of several of them by the natives is rendered 
easy by the circumstance of the great similarity of 
idiom; and they are all, perhaps, equally poor, which 
Presents a great obstacle to their learning our lan- 
guages, as well as to our proficiency, or rather, we 
should say, to our first advances in theirs.” 

When the Wilberforce left the Albert, Captain W. 
Allen got through his sad voyage down to the coast, 
Fernando Po, and Ascension, amid the disastrous 
accumulations of naval difficulties, native treacheries, 
Sickness, and death. 

“We proceeded (he says) through these narrow 
and winding reaches with feelings very different to 
those We experienced in ascending the river. Then 
the elasticity of health and hope gave to the scenery 





a colouring of exceeding loveliness. 'The very silence 
and solitude had a soothing influence which invited 
to meditation and pleasing anticipations for the future. 
Now it was the stillness of death—broken only by 
the strokes and echoes of our paddle-wheels and the 
melancholy song of the leadsmen, which seemed the 
knell and dirge of our dying comrades. The palm- 
trees, erst so graceful in their drooping leaves, were 
now gigantic hearse-like plumes.” 

We will not, however, detain our readers with the 
particulars of this gloomy passage; but return for a 
brief space to the Albert, and the last effort to ascend 
the Niger to a higher point. At Egga, “in the 
rambles of Dr. Stanger and Mr. Schon through the 
town, they observed a place roofed in, filled with 
people; some of them were soon discovered to be 
slaves,* and a conversation was begun with the slave 
dealer. He spoke the Haussa language, showed no 
reluctance to answer any question, and at once ad- 
mitted that he sold slaves, but that they were not his 
own property, he being merely an agent. He had at 
this time for sale, twelve women, and three boys 
about séven or eight years old: all prisoners of war 
to the Filatahs. 40,000 cowries were asked for each 
of the women, and 20,000 for each of the children. 
He said that there were few slaves sold now, compared 
with former days; the demand which had been at 
one time so great, for the Gori and Kiri markets, 
having now nearly altogether ceased. He added, 
that it would be necessary to send all the slaves now, 
to Rabbah, which he considered to be the chief slave- 
market in the interior of Africa. Mr. Schon ex- 
plained the object of our mission, and reasoned on 
the sinfulness of slavery, as being contrary to the 
law of God, and productive of great evils to themselves, 

“The dealer granted the force of what Mr. Schon 
said, and replied, that although contrary to God’s 
law, it was in accordance with the laws of the King 
of Rabbah: and if the king could be persuaded to 
change the law, he would be very glad, and so would, 
he believed, the rest of the people. He also said, 
that neither Rogang nor Ederissa were in a position 
to enter into a treaty with England. The King of 
the Filatahs would treat any treaty made by them 
just as he thought proper.” 

“The Nnufi people extend over a great territory, 
and may comprise 100,000 people. ‘The nation may 
be said to extend from the confluence on the left 
bank beyond Rabbah, On the right bank there are 
also Nufi people, but they are more assimilated 
with the Filatahs. The Nufi people are, generally, 
marked in the face thus:—three elliptical gashes 
extending from the temple to the mouth, and one 
from the nose, crossing the cheek ; sometimes there 
are more than three.+ The hair is shaved so as 
to leave three circular patches: one behind, one in 
the middle, and the other in the front. Most of the 
Nnufi men I saw at Egga wore the tobe: many of 
them were dressed with a cloth, which hung some- 
what gracefully from one shoulder, after the fashion 
of the Roman toga. They were, in general tall and 
well made: the form of the head, the countenance, 
the contour of figure, and the lighter shade of the 
colour of the skin, indicated an intermixture of the 
Caucasian with the Negro race.” 

After vainly struggling for a fortnight, onr intrepid 
and suffering countrymen were compelled to abandon 
their design and descend the river, whilst death swept 
them off daily, till, at last, the vessel was almost 
without a hand to shape her course. 

Meanwhile, government had sent out orders to 
stop the expedition, and bring off the remaining 
souls from these fatal shores. The Wilberforce 
returned from Ascension to the Bight of Biafra, 
Captain Allen taking the opportunity for an interest- 
ing survey of the Cameroons on his way, and giving 
us a good account of them and their inhabitants. At 





* At the slave-market there was a large sheep for sale ; 
its legs were remarkably long. It was from the Héussa 
country, and was covered with brownish sleeky hair—long, 
particularly about the neck, back, and feet. Head small, 
nose prominent, ears very pendulous. 

+ The Nufi people have a cicatrix under each eye, while 
the Kakandas have three gashes on the cheek; but even 
these are not invariable. 





Fernando Po, the Edeeyahs, also, are worthy of 
note: 

“We found (says our author) the matives at 
George’s Bay civil and inoffensive, as in all other 
parts of this singular island. Their habitations are 
indeed the rudest of the rude, being nothing more 
than a coarse mat of palm-leayes thrown over four 
uprights, and open to all the winds of heaven. A 
little block of wood for a pillow, an earthen pot to 
boil yams, and a rude wooden pipe for smoking, were 
the only articles of comfort or luxury any of them 
seemed to possess. Yet they looked happy and 
healthy, and proffered us a portion of their simple 
fare, as also eggs, which are never eaten by them, on 
account of some religious prejudice. The yams are 
abundant, and probably the finest in Africa, forming 
the chief article of food to the unsophisticated 
Edeeyah, 

“‘ Occasionally they have as a ‘bonne bouche,’ a 
stew of bush-rat, porcupine, snake, or venison. Fish 
is also plentiful at certain seasons, particularly a 
species of Clupea, about the size of an English 
sprat, and having very much its flavour. During 
some months, the land-crab is a favourite luxury, 
and the capture of them’ affords employment late in 
the evening, at which time they venture out from 
their habitations in the sand. Towards dusk there 
were numerous lights moving about on the beach, 
where the ‘ Bubis’ were actively engaged catching 
their prey for supper. With the exception of such 
spirituous liquors as the natives receive in exchange 
for their oil, topi, or palm-wine, is the common 
beverage. This exudes from the palmetree on in- 
cision; is of a pleasant slightly acid flavour, very 
wholesome in the morning when first drawn, but 
more or less intoxicating towards evening, according 
to its state of fermentation. A tumblerful of it was 
frequently given to each of our men at daylight, 
About three or four pints may generally be extracted 
each day, but it gradually ceases after the seventh or 
eighth. The total quantity for each tree averages 
about four gallons, but this depends on the size and 
age. 

“A party of disaffected Krumen and Fishmen, 
who left the employment of the West African Com- 
pany, had taken up their abode in George's bay, and 
had caused the natives much trouble, stealing their 
yams, canoes, &c., some fighting had in consequence 
resulted, in which the aggressors were beaten and 
some killed. An officer was sent to inform them 
that they had better return to their work at Clarence, 
and that if they continued to harass the natives, they 
were not to expect British protection, in case they 
were retaliated on by the suffering aboriginals. 

“ We had a visit from two Edeeyal: hunters, bringing 
various specimens of monkeys, squirrels, &c., &c., 
which they had killed with slings. They were accom- 
panied by their wives, two of the most beautifully 
formed and symmetrical figures we have ever seen. 
Notwithstanding the disfigurement of the face by 
large incisions, and the clay-bedaubed hair, they 
looked remarkably pretty, nay, even interesting; 
their gentle and modest demeanour contrasting 
strangely with the almost naked and unadorned state 
of their persons. 

“ These were first wives, dnd had only recently 
come forth from the seclusion which they are obliged 
to undergo, prior to the public acknowledgment of 
the marriage contract among the tribe. 

“As we had often heard that the natives could 
hold musical dialogues even at great distances, by 
means of little gourd flutes, (vide the plate of African 
instruments,) we prevailed on them to separate, while 
by an interpreter one of them was desired to convey 
certain sentences to those at a distance. To our 
surprise we found, on cross-examination, that every- 
thing had been perfectly understood. They said 
they could communicate with one another, even at 
the distance of some miles, where the locality was 
favourable to the resonance of the sounds. This 
facility of musical correspondence is not confined to 
these people alone, since that distinguished traveller, 
the late Mr. Bowdich, mentions a similar practice 
among the Ashantis, and he was also informed of its 
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existence in the district of Accra. That tlie Came- 
roons people have also tutored their hearing with a 
similar result, we had an instance in the pilot Glas- 
gow. He was in Captain Allen’s cabin one day, 
answering some queries relating to the river; suddenly 
he became totally abstracted, and remained for a 
while in the attitude of listening. On being taxed 
with inattention, he said, ‘You no hear, my son 
speak?” As we had heard no voice, he was asked 
how he knew it. He said, ‘Drum speak me, tell 
me come up deck.’ This seemed to be very singular, 
so Captain Allen desired him to remain below, and 
privately sent several messages to the performer in 
the boat alongside, who executed them by a variety 
of taps on his wooden drum; and these Glasgow in- 
terpreted in a way that left no doubt of his having 
understood perfectly all that the “drum spoke.” He 
also said they could communicate by this means at 
very great distances, by the ‘ war-drum,’ which is kept 
in every village to give and repeat these signals; so 
that there is intimation of danger long before the 
enemy can attack them. We are often surprised to 
find the sound of the trumpet so well understood in 
our military evolutions; but how far short that falls 
of the result arrived at by these untutored savages. 

“ This method of communication, is no doubt em- 
ployed by slave dealers, to give notice of the move- 
ments of our cruisers.” 

When Captain Allen received the orders “ to send 
one of the steamers up the Niger, with a black crew, 
and a limited but requisite number of white officers, 
to communicate with the settlers there, to bring them 
and their property away, if they wished to abandon 
the model farm”—he states that after the resolution 
he had “with great difficulty come to, of again 
tempting the climate of the deadly Niger,—after the 
preparations he had completed, the plans he had 
formed, the length of time he had dwelt on them, 
and the hopes he had of being able, under God's 
providence, to carry them into execution—it was not 
without something like a sense of disappointment 
that he found in one instant all his projects entirely 
overturned.” 

Lieutenant Webb was put in command of the 
ship, and Captain Allen returned home with some of 
his few surviving comrades. His parting is very 
affecting. 

“Before leaving Fernando Po, we visited for the 
last time the small locality appropriated as a burying- 
ground, where so many of our brave companions had 
found a last resting-place. It is a little outside of 
the town; a narrow winding footpath leads to it, 
through paths of guava and other dark-leaved trees, 
and near it a murmuring stream pursues its down- 
ward course. On reaching the sequestered spot, we 
stood once more beside the lofty cotton tree, at the 
broad base of which is the tumulus marking the 
grave of Richard Lander. Near that enterprising 
traveller is deposited all that was mortal of the 
talented and amiable Commander Bird Allen, and on 
the right and left those of Lieutenant David Hope 
Stenhouse and Mr. W. C. Willie, mate, while around 
are commingled the remains of Doctor Vogel, botanist, 
Mr. G. B. Harvey, master; James Wood and Horatio 
Collman, assistant-surgeons; W. H. Wilmett, clerk, 
Louis Wolf, seaman schoolmaster, Robert Milward, 
purser’s steward, Morgan Kinson, marine, John 
McClintock, Peter Fitzgerald, and Christopher Big- 
ley, stokers. , 

* How quiet, solemn, and how full of melancholy 
interest did that little place appear, draped with the 
sombre and almost impenetrable underwood, which 
Nature in her luxuriance had already began to throw 
around. ”T'was not eight months since all these our 
friends, companions, fellow-labourers, had been laid 
there, and now each mound was mantled with a vege- 
tation which almost obscured them from view: yet 
still the mighty bombax, with its stupendous branches, 
overshadowed them, sprinkling around the silken 
cotton from its pendant seeds; the broad-leaved 
banana, disturbed by the squirrel in his evening 
gambols, moved slowly to and fro; while on high the 

graceful palms reared their drooping plumes, and lent 
their trailing dependents, the parasitic orchidacee, to 
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seatter their blossoms, and’ diffuse their odours, over 
a spot sacred to the memory of the philanthropist, the 
man of science, and the ‘ friends of Africa.’” 

Again the Wilberforce steamed up to release the 
victims of the Model Farm. The treachery of Oli 
and King Boy, and the mysterious murder of Mr. 
Carr the superintendent, darkened the latest of their 
toils, and finally closed this tragic drama. 

In an after chapter, Captain Allen takes a view of 
the slave question in all its bearings, and considers 
that the very anxieties bestowed on this model expe- 
dition, and the cares to make and do everything 
right, so as to preserve health, avoid dangers, and 
establish a pattern settlement, were in reality the 
causes which contributed to defeat it. After enume- 
rating them, he observes: 

“ These solicitudes undoubtedly occasioned a fatal 
delay; especially on account of the model farm, 
which, though on too small a scale to justify the 
sanguine expectations of its benevolent founders, 
was much too cumbersome to be imposed on an 
Expedition having a mission to fulfil of more imme- 
diate importance. 

“ We trust to be exonerated from any intention of 
imputing blame, especially when we know that all 
was done from the most praiseworthy motives; but 
being a fait accompli, we deem it to be our duty to 
point out this mistake, as it is probable that, had the 
detention been only to land a few agriculturists with 
some simple tools at the Confluence, to make a com- 
mencement, the Expedition, with the same, or perhaps 
with a little less, amount of mortality and suffering, 
might have reached Rabbah on the Niger, and some 
important place far up on the Chadda. But with 
such a primary element of failure, who can say what 
ought to have been accomplished with a diminution 
of slight secondary causes ?” 

The writer still anticipates some beneficial results 
from the expedition, and proposes other and more 
judicious plans, gathered from its experience, to carry 
out the great objects of humanity. 

In the appendix useful additions are made to the 
natural history of Africa. 








THE LAST OF ELIA. 


Sergeant Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb. 
(Third Notice.) 
THE second volume sets out with an account of the 
London Magazine, in the starting of which Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Proctor, Hamilton Reynolds, and other popu- 
lar writers, were connected as contributors with John 
Scott. The Essays of Elia adorned the early num- 
bers, and the author speaks highly in commendation 
of this periodieal, so auspiciously begun, and espe- 
cially of the talents of its editor, Mr. Scott, of whom 
he says, he “ presided, himself a critic of remarkable 
candour, eloquence, and discrimination, unfettered by 
the dogmas of contending schools of poetry and art ; 
apt to discern the good and beautiful in all; and 
having, as editor, that which Kent recognised in 
Lear, which subjects revere in kings, and boys ad- 
mire in schoolmasters, and contributors should wel- 
come in editors—authority ;—not manifested in a 
worrying, teasing, intolerable interference in small 
matters, but in a judicious and steady superintendence 
of the whole ; with a wise allowance of the occasional 
excesses of wit and genius. In this respect, Mr. Scott 
differed entirely from a celebrated poet [Campbell], 
who was induced, just a year after, to undertake the 
editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, an office 
for which, it might be said, with all veneration for 
his poetic genius, he was the most unfit person who 
could be found in the wide world of letters—who re- 
garded a magazine as if it were a long affidavit, or a 
short answer in Chancery, in which the absolute 
truth of every sentiment and the propriety of every 
jest were verified by the editor’s oath or solemn affir- 
mation; who stopped the press for a week at a 
comma; balanced contending epithets for a fortnight ; 
and, at last, grew rash in despair, and tossed the 
nearest, and often the worst article, ‘ unwhipped of 





justice,’ to the impatient printer. Mr. Scott, indeed, 





was more fit to preside over a little commonwealth of 
authors than to hold a despotic rule over subject 
contributors ; he had not the airy grace of Jeffrey by 
which he might give a certain familiar liveliness to 
the most laborious disquisitions, and shed the 
glancing light of fancy among party manifestoes ;_ 
nor the boisterous vigour of Wilson, riotous in 
power, reckless in wisdom, fusing the production of 
various intellects into one brilliant reflexion of his 
own master-mind ;—and it was well that he wanted 
these weapons of a tyranny which his chief contri- 
butors were too original and too sturdy to endure.” 

Campbell does not appear to have found favour in 
the sight of this school, for in a letter to Miss Words. 
worth, Lamb also says,— 

“T am glad you liked my new year’s speculations, 
every-body liked them, except the author of the 
‘Pleasures of Hope.’ Disappointment attend him! 
How I like to be [liked, and what I do to be liked! 
They flatter me in magazines, newspapers, and all 
the minor reviews ; the Quarterlies hold aloof. But 
they must come into it in time, or their leaves be 
waste paper.” 

Mr. Lamb entertained a much higher opinion of 
one of his co-adjutors in the Maguzine, the infamous 
Wainwright, the poisoner who wrote under the signa- 
ture of James Weathercock, the most flashy and pre 
sumptuous papers in that miscellany. Mr. Talfourd 
gives a biographical sketch of this cold-blooded and 
calculating assassin, who is also damned to everlast- 
ing fame by Sir E. Lytton, in his Lucretia. He 
wonderfully escaped the gallows, and was alive not 
long since in Botany Bay, teaching drawing as a 
trusted tutor; but in literary affairs he is to be re- 
membered as about the foremost in that impudent 
style of affected fashion, spirit, and superiority, which 
has been, and is still so copiously imitated by the lower 
order of writers in the periodical press. He was the 
type of a numerous class ; thank God, not so criminal, 
but not a whit less swaggering impostors on the cre- 
dulity of a public worthy of their impertinencies; 
dozens of less talent and less guilt have followed this 
atrocious model, of whom Mr. Talfourd humanely 
says, his “ vanity, nurtured by selfishness, and un 
checked by religion, became a disease, perhaps 
amounting to monomania, and yielding one lesson to 
repay the world for his existence ;—that there is no 
state of the soul so dangerous as that in which the 
vices of the sensualist are envenomed by the grovelling 
intellect of the scorner.” 

Eugene Aram was an arfgel in comparison to this 
lively dog of the London Magazine ; who wrote these 
popular devil-may-care articles whilst he was insuring 
the lives and poisoning the victims of his fiendish 
designs. But let us get away from this hypocritical 
and blinded partiality, and if possible forget the 
monster intrusion (not without similitudes) on the 
purer fields of literary fellowship, even though its 
name may be cliquerie; of which we cite an ex- 
ample,— : 

“ The following letter, probably written about this 
time, is entirely in red ink. 


“To Mr. Coleridge. 


«“ Dear CotERtpGEe,—A letter written in the blood 
of your poor friend would indeed be of a nature to 
startle you ; but this is nought but harmless red ink, 
or, as the witty mercantile phrase hath it, clerk's 
blood. Hang’em! my brain, skin, flesh, bone, cat- 
case, soul, time, is all theirs. The Royal Exchange, 
Gresham’s Folly, hath more body and spirit. I ad- 
mire some of ’s lines on you, and I admire your 
postponing reading them. He is a sad tatler, but 
this is under the rose, Twenty years ago he es- 
tranged one friend from me quite, whom I have been 
regretting, but never could regain since; he almost 
alienated you also from me, or me from you, I dont 
know which. But that breach is closed. The dreary 
sea is filled up. He has lately been at work ‘telling 
again,’ as they call it—a most gratuitous piece of 
mischief—and has cansed a coolness betwixt me and 
a (not friend exactly, but) intimate acquaintance. 1 
suspect, also, he saps Manning’s faith in me, who am 
to Manning more than an acquaintance, Still 1 like 
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his writing verses about you. Will your kind host 
and hostess give me a dinner next Sunday, and, 
better still, not expect us if the weather is very bad. 
Why you should refuse twenty guineas per sheet for 
Blackwood’s or any other magazine, puzzles my poor 
comprehension. But, as Strap says, ‘ you know best.’ 
I have no quarrel with you about preeprandial avoca- 
tions, so don’t imagine one. That Manchester son- 
net I think very likely is: Capel Lofft’s. Another 
sonnet appeared with the same initials in the same 
paper, which turned out to be P ’s. What do the 
rascals mean? Am I to have the fathering of what 
idle rhymes every beggarly poetaster pours forth! 
Who put your merrie sonnet ‘ about Brownie,’ into 
‘Blackwood’s ?” I did not. So no more till we meet.” 

Advancing in years, we come to the period between 
1825 (when Lamb was “superannuated” at the India 
House) and 1834, to which the following quotations 
belong. Of the fact itself he says :— 

“J may now date from the sixth weeR of my 
‘Hegira, or Flight from Leadenhall.’ I have lived 
so much in it, that a summer seems already past ; 
and ’tis but early May with you and other people. 
How I look down on the slaves and drudges of the 
world! Its inhabitants are a vast cotton-web of 
spin-spin-spinners! O the carking cares! O the 
money-grubbers! Sempiternal muckworms !” 

In all money matters, it must be stated, Lamb was 
liberal and melting as the day to every call of friend- 
ship or charity. In his limited circle he was godlike, 
and his very frailties made him an object of love and 
help beyond that pale. The few initials and asterisks 
to which Mr. Talfourd has been judiciously led to 
resort has a little perplexed some of these points to 
the general reader, as only persons who have lived 
among the parties can understand the allusions. We 
read :-— 

“Have you seen a curious letter in the Morning 
Chronicle, by Capel Lofft, the genius of absurdity, 
respecting Bonaparte’s suing out his Habeas Corpus ? 
That man is his own moon. He has no need of 
ascending into that gentle planet for mild influences.” 

Mr. Moxon, the publisher, justly figures in these 
memorials, not only as the frank conduct of talent 
and genius in the hazardous enterprize of “ the 
trade ;” but as himself the worthy associate of the 
finest minded of our poets and literati. Helped by 
that singular animal, Mr.~Samuel Rogers, whose 
breakfasts, and longevity, and poetry, and taste, and 
patronage, have made a Mecenas, and heaven knows 
what besides, except a banker, Mr. Moxon, we are 
told, having “ become the publisher of ‘ The English- 
man’s Magazine,’ obtained Lamb’s aid, as a contri- 
butor of miscellaneous articles, which were arranged 
to appear under the comprehensive title of ‘ Peter's 
Net” The following accompanied his first contribu- 
tion, in which some reminiscences of the Royal 
Academy were enshrined. 


“To Mr. Moxon. 


“Dar M.—The R.A. here memorised was George 
Dawe, whom I knew well, and heard many anecdotes 
of, from Danrens and WEsTALL, at H. Rogers’s; to 
each of them it will be well to send a magazine in my 
name, It will fly like wildfire among the Royal 
Academicians and artists. Could you get hold of 
Proctor ?—his chambers are in Lincoln’s Inn, at 
Montague’s; or of Janus Weathercock ?—both of 
their prose is capital. Don’t encourage poetry. 
The ‘ Peter’s Net’ does not intend funny things only. 
Allis fish, And leave out the sickening ‘ Elia’ at the 
end. Then it may comprise letters and characters, 
addressed to Peter ; but a signature forces it to be all 
characteristic of the one man, Elia, or the one man, 
Peter, which cramped me formerly. I have agreed 
not for my sister to know the subjects I choose, till 
the magazine comes out; so beware of speaking of 
&M, or writing about ’em, save generally. Be parti- 
cular about this warning. Can't you drop in some 
afternoon, and take a bed? The Atheneum has been 
hoaxed with some exquisite poetry, that was, two or 
three months ago, in‘ Hone’s Book.’ I like your 
first number capitally. But is not it small? Come 
and see us, week-day if possible. 





‘Send, or bring me Hone’s number for August. 
The anecdotes of E. and of G. D., are substantially 
true ; what does Elia (or Peter) care for dates ! 

“The poem I mean, is in ‘ Hone’s Book,’ as far 
back as April. I do not know who wrote it; but 
tis a poem I envy—that and Montgomery’s ‘ Last 
Man:’ I envy the writers, because I feel I could have 
done something like them.” 

Mr. Rogers’ fastidiousness, et cetera, is curiously 
illustrated in the following from Lamb to Moxon :— 

“ Between thirty and forty years since, G. Dyer 
published the ‘ Poet’s Fate,’ in which were two very 
harmless lines about Mr. Rogers, but Mr. R., not 
quite approving of them, they were left out in a sub- 
sequent edition, 1801.” 

“In the spring of 1833, Lamb made his last 
removal from Enfield to Edmonton. He was about 
to lose the society of Miss Isola, on the eve of mar- 
riage, and determined to live altogether with his sister, 
whether in her sanity or her madness. This change 
was announced in the following letter: 


“To Mr. Wordsworth. 
“ End of May nearly. 

“Dear WorDswortH,—Your letter, save in what 
respects your dear sister's health, cheered me in my 
new solitude. Mary is ill again. Her illnesses 
encroach yearly. The last was three months, followed 
by two of depression most dreadful. Ilook back upon 
her earlier attacks with longing. Nice little dura- 
tions of six weeks or so, followed by complete restora- 
tion,—shocking as they were to me then. In short, 
half her life she is dead to me, and the other half is 
made anxious with fears and lookings forward to the 
next shock. With such prospects, it d to me 





necessary that she should no longer live with me, 
and be flustered with continual removals; so I am 
come to live with her, at a Mr. Walden’s, and his 
wife, who take in patients, and have arranged to 
lodge and board us only. They have had the care 
Sunt lachryme rerum! and you and 


of her before. 
I must bear it. 

“To lay a little more load on it, a circumstance 
has happened, cujus pars magna fui, and which, at 
another crisis, I should have more rejoicedin. I 
am about to lose my old and only walk-companion, 
whose mirthful spirits were the ‘ youth of our house,’ 
Emma Isola. I have been here now for a little 
while, but she is too nervous, properly to be under 
such a roof, so she will make short visits,—be no 
more an inmate. With my perfect approval, and 
more than concurrence, she is to be wedded to Moxon, 
at the end of August—so ‘perish the roses and the 
flowers’—how is it ? 

‘Now to the brighter side. I am emancipated 
from Enfield. I am with attentive people, and 
younger. I am three or four miles nearer the great 
city; coaches half-price less, and going always, of 
which I will avail myself. I have few friends left 
there, one or two though, most beloved. But Lon- 
don streets and faces cheer me inexpressibly, though 
of the latter, there should be not a known one re- 
maining.” 

The young lady mentioned in this quotation be- 
came Mrs. Moxon, and Lamb was left to his strange 
life with an insane sister, both together presenting a 
psychological problem of singular curiosity—a con- 
stant shifting between madness and sanity, perturba- 
tion and nature, the approaching cloud and the 
transient sunshine :— 

“The constant impendency of this giant sorrow 
saddened to the ‘ Lambs’ even their holidays ; as the 
journey which they both regarded as the relief and 
charm of the year was frequently followed by a seizure; 
and, when they ventured to take it, a strait-waistcoat, 
carefully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their 
constant companion. Sad experience, at last, induced 
the abandonment of the annual excursion, and Lamb 
was contented with walks in and near London, during 
the interval of labour. Miss Lamb experienced, and 
full well understood pr itory sy of the 
attack, in restlessness, low fever, and the inability to 
sleep; and, as gently as possible, prepared her brother 
for the duty he must soon perform ; and thus, unless 








he could stave off the terrible separation till Sunday, 
obliged him to ask leave of absence from the office 
as if for a day’s pleasure—a bitter mockery! On one 
occasion Mr. Charles Lloyd met them, slowly pacing 
together a little footpath in Hoxton fields, both weep- 
ing bitterly, and found on joining them, that they 
were taking their solemn way to the accustomed 
Asylum ! 

“Will any one, acquainted with these secret pas- 
sages of Lamb's history, wonder that, with a strong 
physical inclination for the stimulus and support of 
strong drinks—which man is framed moderately to 
rejoice in—he should snatch some wild pleasure 
‘between the acts’ (as he called them) ‘of his dis- 
tressful drama,’ and that, still more, during the lone- 
liness of the solitude created by his sister’s absences, 
he should obtain the solace of an hour's feverish 
dream? That, notwithstanding that frailty, he per- 
formed the duties of his hard lot with exemplary 
steadiness and discretion is indeed wonderful — 
especially when it is recollected that he had himself 
been visited, when in the dawn of manhood, with his 
sister's malady, the seeds of which were doubtless in 
his frame. While that natural predisposition may 
explain some occasional flightiness of expression 
on serious matters, fruit of some wayward fancy 
which flitted through his brain, without disturbing 
his constant reason or reaching his heart, and some 
little extravagances of fitful mirth, how does it 
heighten the moral courage by which the disease was 
controlled and the severest duties performed! Never 
surely was there a more striking example of the 
power of a virtuous, rather say, of a pious, wish to 
conquer the fiery suggestions of latent insanity than 
that presented by Lamb’s history. Nervous, tre- 
mulous, as he seemed—so slight of frame that he 
looked only fit for the most placid fortune—when the 
dismal emergencies which chequered his life arose, 
he acted with as much promptitude and vigour as if 
he had never penned a stanza nor taken a glass too 
much, or was strung with herculean sinews. None 
of those temptations, in which misery is the most 
potent, to hazard a lavish expenditure for an enjoy- 
ment to be secured against fate and fortune, ever 
tempted him to exceed his income, when scantiest, by 
a shilling. He had always a reserve for poor Mary’s 
periods of seclusion, and something in hand besides 
for a friend in need.” 

In February, 1834, Lamb writes to a Miss Fryer:— 

“ Your letter found me just returned from keeping 
my birthday (pretty innocent!) at Dover Street. I 
see them pretty often. I have since had letters of 
business to write, or should have replied earlier. In 
one word, be less uneasy about me; 1 bear my priva- 
tions very well; I am not in the depths of desolation, 
as heretofore. Your admonitions are not lost upon 
me. Your kindness has sunk into my heart. Have 
faith in me! It is no new thing for me to be left to 
my sister. When she is not violent, her rambling 
chat is better to me than the sense and sanity of this 
world. Her heart is obscured, not buried; it breaks 
out occasionally ; and one can discern a strong mind 
struggling with the billows that have gone over it. 
I could be nowhere happier than under the same 
roof with her. Her memory is unnaturally strong; 
and from ages past, if we may so call the earliest 
records of our poor life, she fetches thousands of 
names and things that never would have dawned 
upon me again, and thousands from the ten years 
she lived before me. What took place from early 
girlhood to her coming of age principally, live again 
(every important thing and every trifle) in her brain, 
with the vividness of real presence. For twelve 
hours incessantly she will pour out, without intermis- 
sion, all her past life, forgetting nothing, pouring 
out name after name to the Waldens, as a dream; 
sense and nonsense; truths and errors huddled to- 
gether; a medley between inspiration and possession. 
What things we are! I know you will bear with me 
talking of these things. It seems to ease me, for I 
have nobody to tell these things to now.” 

The outpourings of these afflictions the more 
warmly attached his friends to poor Lamb, for it is 
human nature to affect the protection of weakness, 
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and sympathise with what men can look down upon 
as if from a superior position. See how the dawning 
of genius .is. patronised and cherished; but when it 
comes. to its full splendour, how carping envy and 
malice spring up to dim and blacken it! And this 
consideration brings. us to Mr. Talfourd’s halo view 
of many of his topics and characters. He illuminates 
them. with. brilliant poetic colours; and the last 
chapter may be perused as a striking example of the 
genial glow with which a fervent and admiring mind 
can, invest the real persons and circumstances of life. 
But we must reserve our conclusion for another week. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: SWANSEA. 
Tue Meeting of the year has commenced very 
auspiciously, in spite of some trouble and difficulty 
in gaining access to its seat, and (what in the days 
of Noah was called) “ showery weather.” The 
conveyance beyond the regions of King Hudson, of 
the Terrestrial Gridiron dominions, do not offer con- 
veyances to compare, but rather to contrast, with 
his. In this very focus of the metal its most wonder- 
ful uses and lightning rapidity are unfelt; and from 
the speed of the racer or swallow we seem to sink to 
the pace of the tortoise or sloth. ‘Still, patience and 
progression going hand in hand, even the longest 
journey, like life, comes to an end; and Swansea 
has been. graced by an opening Congress of more 
than expected numbers, of much brilliancy, of much 
talent and science, and, what is better than them all, 
of more'than a usual proportion of the sex and beauty. 

At the late hour and distance at which we write as 
regards Saturday and London, our exordium must be 
brief. The proceedings to: Thursday morning follow. 

At one o’clock the General Committee met in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Sir R. Inglis in the 
chair, After the minutes of the former meeting at 
Oxford—read by the Assistant General Secretary— 
were confirmed, Colonel Sabine submitted the report 
of the Council, divided into five heads, as follows :— 

1. With reference to the subjects on which the 
Council was requested by the General Committee, 
assembled at Oxford, to make applications to her 
Majesty’s Government, and to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, the Council has to 
report that similar resolutions to those of the General 
Committee having been passed by the Council of the 
Royal Society, applications. in accordance with them 
were, made by the President of that Society and 
of the British Association acting conjointly, and 
were favourably received. On the subject of the first 
resolution the Council understand, from Lord Auck- 
land’s reply, that the Board of Admiralty will appro- 
priate a suitable vessel for the purpose of an in- 
vestigation into the phenomena of the tides, as soon 
as the most advisable plan for her employment shall 
have been determined upon, and proper instructions 
suggested. With respect to the second resolution, 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
have issued orders for. carrying into regular and con- 
tinual operation the tide observations on the coasts 
of Western India and Scinde; and with respect to 
the third resolution, the Court of Directors have 
placed the standard bar and scale of the Indian are 
of the meridian at the disposal of M. Struve, and 
have permitted him to take it with him to Russia, in 
order that it may be there compared with the similar 
instruments which have been employed in the mea- 
surements of the Russian arc of the meridian. 

2. The Council have been informed that a deputa- 
tion from. the Philosophical Society of Birmingham 
has been appointed to present at this meeting an 
invitation from that Society, and from other public 
bodies at Birmingham, to,the British Association, to 
hold the meeting of 1849 in that town. 

3. The Council have received from Mr. Phillips, 
Assistant-General-Secretary, a communication, en- 
titled, * Reasons for thinking that the annual meet- 
ings of the British Association ought not to be 
restricted to places that present formal invitations 
and guarantees of expenses.” Oonsidering the im- 
portance of the subject, and the respect due to the 
opinions of so experienced and zealous a friend of 





the Association, the Council, have deemed it desirable 
that Mr. Phillips’s communication should be brought 
to the, notice of the General Committee on the occa- 
sion of presenting this report; but having been 
apprised that an invitation is to be brought forward 
at Swansea to hold the meeting of 1849 at Birming- 
ham, and regarding this invitation as likely to be 
very favourably received,* it has not appeared to the 
Council desirable to take any other present steps in 
reference to the subject of Mr. Phillips’s communica- 
tion than that of bringing the communication itself 
to the notice of the General Committee. It is as 
follows :— 

“1, By the rules of the Association, the General 
Committee has the duty of appointing the place, 
time, and officers of the Annual Meeting. 

“2, By custom, this power has been limited to 
places which present invitations, to times suitable 
for those places, and to officers more or less 
indicated by local circumstances. 

«3. The practice of obeying local invitations has 
been productive of good and evil: good, by the 
spontaneous awakening of many important places 
to scientific activity ; evil, by the introduction of 
elements of display, temporary expedients, and 
unnecessary expense. ‘These have somewhat 
impaired the efficiency of the meetings, by with- 
drawing attention, and consuming time which 
could ill be spared from the essential business 
of one scientific week. 

“4, It is the opinion of the writer, that the 
balance of good and evil in this practice will 
become less and less favourable to the Associa- 
tion as time goes on; that by its operation the 
meetings of the Association are likely to be 
made more dependent on commercial and other 
extrinsic considerations than on advantages of 
locality; that places in the highest degree de- 
sirable to be visited may not present invitations 
and guarantees; that invitations which it may 
be difficuit to refuse, may be pressed from places 
quite unsuitable for the meeting; and that, 
finally, the Association may be reduced, not 
seldom, to the necessity of suspending its meet- 
ings, or of seeing them poorly attended by un- 
willing members, unfruitful of knowledge, and 
unproductive of money. 

“5, He thinks the proper way to prevent these 
misfortunes is to declare that in making arrange- 
ments for the future meetings, the General 
Committee will be guided by general considera- 
tions, and will regard as only one of the elements 
for its decision, the circumstance of special in- 
vitations from particular localities. 

“6. And he thinks that this declaration should 
not be delayed beyond the Swansea Meeting, 
where we may speak from the vantage-ground 
of a very unanimous invitation from a place of 
singular attractions. 

“ He further remarks that this plan will throw no 
discredit on invitations, which, as part of the 
elements for fixing on the places of meeting, 
will still be acceptable and influential. Places 

- presenting them will still have the advantage, 
and often the preference, which such proof of 
scientific activity may deserve. The invitations 
will, perhaps, be as numerous after, as they have 
been before, the change. 

“ There is no change necessary in respect of the 
previous arrangements, which must still include 
inspection of the localities, consulting with resi- 
dents, &c., before the General Committee can 
be called on to decide. 

“He will now say a few words on the financial 
part of the question. 

“The system upon which the Association has 
been worked of late years, produces an expendi- 
ture of nearly 750J. for the local expenses of 
rooms, printing, clerks, and messengers, &c., at 
each meeting. Of this, 500/. has been raised 
by local contributions, and the remainder paid 





* Birmingham will, in all probability, be the place of 
meeting next year; but Professor Phillips intimated that 
invitations had been received also from Bath and Ipswich. 





by the British Association. This expenditure is 
not all necessary. It arises in part from the 
system of accepting invitations and requiring 
guarantees. He estimates that 500/. will be 
fully sufficient, if placed under his own manage- 
ment, to conduct a full meeting of the Associa. 
tion at a place previously selected. He even 
thinks 400/. might be enough, if the Sections be 
reduced to five, (by uniting A and G,) and care 
be taken in the appointment of clerks, mes. 
sengers, and printers. 

“To provide for this expense, the Association must 
find the means of devoting 150/. a year (at 
least) in addition to its present annual pay- 
ments. But will this be all spent in vain ?—all 
lost? He thinks not, There is in the present 
system of raising local funds a circumstance, not 
to be overlooked, which is productive of much 
loss to the Association. By raising so many 
hundred pounds at each place in the way of 
contribution to local expenses, there is really 
abstracted much from the contribution to the 
general purposes of the Association. Only a 
certain sum can be raised in the place, and the 
larger the contribution required for local objects, 
the fewer are the numbers, and the smaller the 
receipts of the Association. Gentlemen who 
might have paid 10/. pay 2/.; those who might 
have paid 2/., are content with paying 1/.; and, 
in some cases, the very demand of a local con- 
tribution has driven a member from the ranks 
of the Association. 

“ Again, by selecting for our place of meeting a 
central accessible point in an interesting dis- 
trict, where science has food and life, we may 
expect to secure a Jarge local attendance of new 
members, and yet not lose our friends froma 
distance. But it has happened that a meeting 
by invitation has been so ill attended, from 
public occurrences and local peculiarities, as to 
cause a loss of many times 1501. to the Asso- 
ciation treasury. 

“ Finally, as by this plan we do not preclude ow- 
selves from the advantage of accepting invita- 
tions from the universities and large towns, but, 
on the contrary, can afford to wait for the years 
which may be most convenient to those places, 
there seems no objection of much strength to 
forbid the trial of it. 

“Tn this case he would call the attention to Derby, 
as centrally situated, very accessible, in a very 
interesting country, which has not: been visited, 
and by no means deficient in scientific activity. 
Derby affords abundant accommodation.” 

4. The Council have added the following names 
to the list of corresponding members of the British 
Association :— 

M. Struve, of St. Petersburg, 

M. Le Verrier, of Paris, 

Charles Bonaporte, Prince of Canino, 
The Chevalier Bunsen, 

Professor Nillsen, of Sweden, 
Professor Esmark, of Christiana, 

Dr. Van der Hoven, of Leyden, 

Dr. J. Mylne Edwards, of Paris. 

5. The Council have deemed it desirable to take 
into serious consideration the expediency of mail- 
taining for a longer period the establishment at Kew; 
for this purpose they re-appointed the Committee 
whose former report on the same subject was sub- 
mitted to the General Committee at Southampton in 
1846, and they now submit to the General Committee 
a second report from the same Committee. The 
Council have also to express their concurrence in the 
opinions contained in that report, with respect to the 
services which have been rendered to science by that 
institution, even on the limited scale on which alone 
it has been in the power of the British Association 
to minister it, and to the probability that ere long the 
interests of science and the requirements of the 
public will call for a public establishment, having 
for its purpose some of the important objects origi- 
nally contemplated by the Institution at Kew. The 
Council also concur in the opinion expressed by the 
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Committee of the expediency of deferring for the 
resent the preparation of a memorial to the Govern- 
ment upon the subject. 

The report of the Kew Observatory Committee, 
signed by Sir John Herschel, stated that the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject of the Kew 
Observatory, having obtained from Mr. Ronald a 
report on the actual state of the building, the instrn- 
ments and other property of the Association therein 
deposited, as well as respecting the observations and 
experiments made there up to the present time, are 
enabled to state to the Council, as respects the 
former, that they are in a satisfactory condition, the 
building having undergone recently (on the repre- 
sentation by Mr. Ronald to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in September, 1847, of their 
necessity) such external repairs as suffice for its 
preservation ; and that the instruments, such as are 
actually in-use, are in good order, and accomplishing 
the purposes of observation for which they have been 
constructed. An inventory of them has been fur- 
nished to the Committee by Mr. Ronald, who is at 
present engaged in making out a complete catalogue 
of all the property of the Association on the premises. 

In reporting on the scientific objects accomplished 
since their last report in 1846, they consider that they 
cannot do better than to extract such portions of Mr. 
Ronald’s report above mentioned as bear upon this 
head. 

On this report the Committee have to remark with 
satisfaction, as on scientific objects usefully and 
availably carried out—First, On the photographic 
self-registering pr which Mr. Ronald has ap- 
plied to the several objects of magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observation—processes which (without refer- 
ence to, or comparison with, what may have been 
doing simultaneously elsewhere or by others) appear 
to the Committee of much value and importance to the 
fature progress of meteorological and magnetic 
inquiry; and secondly, on the valuable series of 
electrical observations which have now been made 
during five years, and during the last three and a 
half, at two-hourly intervals, day and night, uninter- 
ruptedly, with observations also at sunrise and sun- 
set. As these observations afford, what it is pre- 
sumed are not to be found on all, or at all events, not 
for so long and consecutive a series, distinct numeri- 
cal value of the electrical tension, comparable, at 
least inter se, the Committee have considered that 
they ought to undergo regular and complete reduc- 
tion and discussion, with a view to eliciting from 
them the laws of the phenomene ; and on this subject 
they have conferred with Mr. Birt, who has submitted 
tothem a plan of reduction, which they regard as 
satisfactory, and which he is willing to execute on a 
grant of 501. being made to him for that purpose-—a 
sum which they consider not excessive, and which 
they strongly recommend the Council to propose to 
the general body at the ensuing meeting. 

On the subject of the comparability of the results 
with those obtained, or to be hereafter obtained at 
Greenwich or elsewhere, it certainly would be desir- 
able that some distinct series of comparative trials 
should be made, and the Commissioners would have 
considered the execution of such a series an import- 
ant practical object to be accomplished during the 
next year of the continuance of the Observatory, but 
for considerations which it is now their duty to state. 

The question as to the expediency of continuing 
the present expenditure of the establishment has 
cecupied the anxious attention of the Committee, 
conceiving that the Council, by making mention of it 
in their resolution of April 14, is desirous of having 
their opinion on this head. In endeavouring to form 
sound one, they have taken into consideration the 
state of the funds of the Association, and also the 
cireumstances of the establishment itself, which they 
are of opinion cannot for the future, or even for a 
single additional year, be carried on in a manner 

satisfactory to the Association on so low a scale of 
expenditure as that which, by a fortunate conjunction 
of personal circumstances eminently favourable, has 
hitherto been found practicable, and that in fact to 
carry out fully some of the most important objects 
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which have all along been’ contemplated in its ocen- 
pation by the Association a very considerable increase 
of outlay would, in their opinion, be annually neces- 
sary. Such iucrease, however, in the actual state of 
the funds of the body, they are by no means prepared 
to recommend—since they perceive that even the 
present expenditure (could they guarantee that it 
shall not be exceeded) must prove a drain upon those 
funds for which the amount of scientific advantage to 
be expected from it on a scale of action so limited, 
will not be held an adequate return. Entertaining 
this view of the matter, and conceiving it equally in- 
expedient to attempt to raise by private subscription 
an annual amount adequate to the object, or to apply 
to government for aid, (although they consider it by 
no means impossible that ere long the exigencies of 
the public service may require an establishment 
having for its objects some of the most important 
contemplated in this,) they see no course open but to 
recommend its discontinuance, from the earliest 
period at which it shall be found practicable, leaving 
it to the Committee to ascertain (should the Council 
adopt this view) the most fitting mode of procedure 
for resigning it into the hands of government, who 
have so liberally allowed the Association its tem- 
porary occupation. 

The adoption of the report of the Council, moved 
by Sir H. De la Beche, and seconded by Professor 
Walker, was then carried. 

Sir R. Inglis took advantage of Mr. Tayler’s 
having gone for a document connected with this 
account, the business next in order, and stated his 
gratification in announcing to the Committee a 
valuable donation. He held in his hand, he said, a 
work by that veteran in science, Mr. Dilwyn, printed 
for private circulation, The Fauna and Flora of 
Swansea, 250 copies of which the author presented 
to the Association. 

Dr. Lankester, as secretary to the Natural History 
Section, moved, and Dr. Babington, as a botanist, 
seconded, a vote of thanks for this highly-appreciated 
gift by such a highly-distinguished naturalist—and 
on a part of the country, the fauna and flora of which 
were hitherto little known. Thanks were cordially 
voted, and briefly acknowledged by Mr. Dillwyn. 

The accounts submitted by Mr. Taylor exhibited 
a somewhat unsatisfactory pecuniary condition: a 
balance in hand at Oxford of 159/., reduced to a 
balance of 9/. 17s. against the Association, at the 
commencement of the present meeting—excluding, 
of course, the value of stock and funded property, to 
the amount of 4,500/. Some members deprecate the 
retaining this reserve fund. 1t represents, however, 
life and book compositions, and is therefore consi- 
dered by others unavailable for any present or tem- 
porary scientific application. The question is worthy 
serious discussion. 

The officers of sections were next voted (a list, as 
at present appointed, we subjoin*); and, after other 





* Officers and Committees of the several Sections: 
Section A. Mathematical and Physical Science.— 
sident: Lord Wrottesley. Vice-Presidents: The Dean of 
Ely; Rev. Dr. Whewell; Lord Adare. Secretary: Dr. 
Stevelly. Committee: Prof. Plicker; Dr. Siljestrom ; Sir 
Edward Belcher. 

Seotion B. Chemical Science, tncludi lication to 

Agriculture and the Arts. — President: © Richard Phillips, 

«4 F.R.S. Vice-Presidents: W.R. Grove, Esq., F.R.8. ; 
Dr. "Faraday, F.R.S.; Dr. Percy, F.R.S.; John Dillwyn 
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routine business, the meeting adjourned to Monday, 
to consider the place of meeting for 1849. 

The ordinary at the Assembly Rooms was highly 
creditable to the provisional committee ; it was more 
liberally supplied, and better served, than we almost 
ever remember at any former gathering ; the waiting; 
too, and the wines, were good. Amongst the toasts, 
neatly given by Sir R. Inglis, the health of the 
Prince of Wales—that dear child, as the proposer 
requested to be permitted to call him—was of course 
prominent, and was received with true Welch warmth 
and heartiness. 

At the general meeting, at eight o'clock, Sir R. 
Inglis, with a few brief remarks, resigned the chair to 
the Marquis of Northampton, who delivered the fol- 
lowing President's address :— 

Gentlemen, —In addressing you on the present 
occasion, I cannot but feel the disadvantageous situa- 
tion in which I am placed as compared to my friend 
Sir Robert Inglis, who has just yielded to me the 
honourable situation of your President. 

I am not, as he was last year, addressing you in 
an ancient and venerable seat of academic discipline, 
where the very aspect of the surrounding buildings 
proclaimed the long residence of learned leisure and 
elegant taste; where, during the lapse of very many 
centuries science and learning have made their abode, 
and where religion has consecrated their union. 
There, in that Oxford which has sent forth so many 
labourers for the cultivation of knowledge, where the 
divine, the statesman, and the philosopher have taken 
their early lessons in those arts which were to make 
their names household words among their country- 
men; there, where this Royal Society had its cradle, 
the British Association might well anticipate a gene- 
rous welcome, and more than that, an audience fit 
though not few, and not only favour, but assistance 
in its pursuits—assistance from a Daubeny, a Powell, 
a Buckland, and others who were among its earliest 
supporters and members. In going, indeed, to Ox- 
ford, the Association did not go to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Its visit was no experiment, for it 
had already gone to the friendly banks of the Isis 
and found there a kind and warm reception, when it 
was itself but young; when it had not already re- 
ceived the marked patronage of the British public, 
and when favour and kindness were the more valuable. 

The British Association has now arrived at a part 
of our Sovereign’s dominions where it cannot enjoy 
similar advantages. Remote from the metropolis, 
remote from the chief seats of English learning, 
remote also from those great highways of communi- 
cation, by which modern ingenuity has almost accom- 
plished the extravagant wish of annihilating space 
and time, Swansea cannot with reason expect a meet- 
ing numerous like those of York, and Cambridge, 
and Oxford, and still less like those that have con- 
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gregated at Liverpool and Glasgow. Deprived, how: 
ever, of the advantages to which I haye alluded, 
Swansea still possesses some attractions, and can 
advance some special reasons why, sooner or later, it 
would be the duty of the British Association to select 
it for its place of meeting, Among these, I should 
select as one of the most important, a consideration 
which is in some sense an objection—namely, the 
fact that its inhabitants are remotir orbe ; that they 
are in a corner, as it were, of Great Britain; that 
they are separated from the highways of steam. It 
is one of the objects of the British Association to 
visit all parts of Great Britain ; to carry the torch of 
science everywhere, not only to enlighten, but to re- 
ceive fresh light from every portion of the island. 
Had Swansea been as accessible from Bristol as 
Bath is, a visit to Bristol might have sufficed for 
Swansea also, just as a visit to Southampton may be 
considered a visit to Portsmouth also. 

Unless, however, the Association had come to 
Swansea itself, or to some other place in South 
Wales, South Wales would have remained unvisited, 
and a large geographical portion of the island un- 
known to the Association in its corporate capacity. 

Again, Wales comprehends an important and 
separate portion of the island; a people to whom at 
one time the whole of it belonged ; a people speaking 
a different and more ancient language, civilized when 
the Saxon and Norman ancestors of the proud Lon- 
don, and Oxford, and Cambridge of modern times 
were heathens and barbarians; a people who had 
seen among them a Julius Cesar and a Constantine. 
These considerations will at least be of great interest 
to the ethnological section of the Association. 

To the mineralogist and geologist, again, the mineral 
riches of Wales, to which England is so much in- 
debted for its manufacturing prosperity and political 
importance, will be no small attraction. Moreover, 
the chemist and mechanician will be anxious to 
witness the ingeni pr by which iron and 
copper are here, on a gigantic scale, separated from 
their ores. These reasons are amply sufficient to 
account for, and indeed to demand, a visit from the 
Association, without mentioning the warm invitation 
that we have received—the kind hospitality that we 
have been promised. To those members of the 
Association who were at Southampton and Oxford it 
would be quite superfluous to allude to the eloquent 
terms in which the advocate of Swansea, Mr. Grove, 
like a potent magician, or like a representative of the 
bard and druid of ancient Britain, summoned us to 
the shores of the Bristol Channel. 

When T acknowledge, however, that there are 
abundant reasons. why the Association should, sooner 
or later, visit Swansea, I have not therefore said that 
that visit ought to have taken place this year. On 
the contrary, there is one reason why it would have 
been better had it been postponed to a later period. 
In that case it would probably have had a more 
efficient President than myself. Wholly unconnected 
as I am with this place, I cannot think that I should 
have been called on to preside, had I not still con- 
tinued to hold the high and honourable office in the 
Royal Society, which I am about in a few months to 
resign. 

Indeed, my present position in the Royal Society is 
the only reason that could justify me in accepting the 
invitation, and I must candidly say that I think 
it sufficient. I can conceive nothing more im- 
portant to both societies, in some of their chief 
functions, than a close union of feeling, and when 
occasion calls for it, a union of action also. Thus, 
their influence is enabled to bear with greater weight 
on the government of their own country, and in one 
instance, at least, it has also done so, through their 
own, on the government of other countries also. 

It has been the habit of my predecessors in this 
chair, on occasions similar to the present one, to ad- 
vocate the claims of the British Association on the 
good will of their countrymen, and to state the ser- 
vices that it has performed to the cause of knowledge. 
They have not only pointed to the papers read and 
discussions held in our different sections, but also to 
the reports drawn up with the greatest care, by men 








of the highest abilities and eminence during our 
vacation. They have indicated the important scien- 
tific investigations and experiments carried on at our 
request and at our expense, and which would not 
have so soon, if at all, been carried on, had the 
British Association not existed. They have sum- 
moned as witnesses in favour of the Association, the 
band of illustrious foreigners who have joined our 
ranks, and making themselves Englishmen for the 
time, have given us the honour of their presence, the 
assistance of their science, and the pleasure of their 
friendship. Finally, my predecessors have been able 
proudly to advert to the services performed by our 
Government at the request of the Association, backed 
on several occasions by the Royal Society. They 
have had it in their power, for instance, to advert to 
reduction of catalogues of stars, to the cession of 
the Royal Observatory at Kew, to the Expedition of 
Sir James Ross, and to the great combination for 
inquiries on terrestrial magnetism. This has been 
the sort of argument, overwhelming, as it seems to 
me, that my predecessors were at first called to adopt. 
I cannot think that more than this slight allusion is 
required from me. The British Association has now 
existed eighteen years; it has visited the chief uni- 
versities and the most important commercial towns 
of the empire, with the exception of London, which 
is excluded by our provincial character. It has 
everywhere received the most kind, the most generous 
encouragement. It may therefore well consider it- 
self as established in public favour, and requiring 
neither justification nor defence. 

My friend Sir Robert Inglis, in his admirable ad- 
dress at Oxford, gave you an elaborate account of the 
discoveries of the year in most of the branches of 
knowledge, including much indeed that could hardly, 
in strictness, belong to such narrow limits, I shall 
not endeavour to follow his example. Indeed, I do 
not think that it is at all necessary that such a 
course should be an annual one, however advisable 
from time to time. I think it would be a fatigue to 
you, were I to pursue it. Besides this, I know my own 
physical strength would not be equal to so long an 
address, and that, were I to attempt it, I should in- 
capacitate myself for the performance of my duties 
for the rest of the week. There are, however, some 
points to which I think it right to allude. 

First, then, I will refer to the great system of in- 
quiring into terrestrial magnetism, now carrying on 
by our own and other Governments, at the united 
request of the British Association and the Royal 
Society. 

I am rejoiced to be able to say, that in spite of the 
politically-disturbed state of the continent of Europe, 
those inquiries have not been suspended, and I trust 
will be continued to the period which was proposed 
for them by the magnetic congress at Cambridge. It 
was then proposed that they should be brought to a 
close at the end of next December. I trust, however, 
that the valuable invention, by which, at Greenwich 
and at Kew, magnetical disturbances are noted by 
self-registering instruments, will secure still more 
ample information than we shall have already at- 
tained at the termination of the present year. 

The next subject to which I must advert, is the 
Observatory at Kew, and I advert to it with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and of pain. 

I have said pleasure and pain. I advert to it with 
pleasure on account of the important scientific ob- 
servations that have been there made, the detail of 
which will, probably, be laid before you. I advert to 
it with pain, as the expenses of keeping it up have 
been so great that it will not be within the power of 
the Association to continue to do so much longer. 

Among the contents of our last volume I think it 
right to refer to what may be considered in a great 
degree a novel feature: the ethnological features that 
occupy a very considerable space. The names of 
their authors will be a sufficient guarantee of their 
value. Among them we find one who represented 
the government as well as the deep learning of his 
country. A gentleman, who having commenced his 
literary career by aiding a Niebuhr, and having since 

before the world s laborious work on the 





cacneniniiiinineiaeaead — on 
mighty sovereigns of ancient Egypt, has now come 
among us with a valuable essay on the general 
philosophy of language. I will not occupy your time 
by farther allusion to these ethnological communica. 
tions ; but I think it proper, in addressing you from 
this chair, to add a word of caution. It is one of the 


most important and essential rules of the British F 


Association that party politics and polemics he er. 
tirely excluded from our proceedings. 

It is, however, vain to deny, unless their authors 
are put on their guard, that there is danger tha 
these forbidden topics may steal into ethnological 
papers. 


Against similar risks my predecessors have felt then. 
selves called on to warn the statistical section, and | 
hope I may be excused in following their example, 
when there is a similar danger. 

It must be very gratifying to geologists to see a 
mathematician, so eminent as Mr. Hopkins, apply 
mind, accustomed to the severest studies, to the most 
important and different subjects of geology, as we 
have seen in his papers on the theories of volcanoes 
and earthquakes. The question itself is one of the 
greatest difficulty; one that has exercised the talents 
and divided the opinions of the ablest philosophers; 
one that requires for its solution the aid of many 
sciences. It is therefore one particularly fitted to 
be presented to a meeting like this, where men of 
every science are present. In itself this may be con- 
sidered as giving a direct and sufficient answer to 
those who ask the use of the British Association. 

At our meeting at Southampton, Sir J. Herschel, 


in words of singular poetic beauty, first intimated, as § 


I believe, to an English audience, the remarkable 
astronomical discovery, which so soon after was an- 
nounced to the whole world, and which added an 
unknown planet to our system. I had the honour, 
as President of the Royal Society, to give to M. 
Le Verrier the medal awarded to him by our Council. 
My predecessor in this chair had the satisfaction of 
receiving at Oxford both Le Verrier and Adams, the 
two gentlemen who had simultaneously, though with- 
out concert, pursued the same original and laborious 
investigation in search of the great celestial globe 
that disturbed the course of Uranus. Of the two 
discoverers of Neptune, I fear that I cannot hope to 
see here the illustrious countryman of Laplace: Mr. 
Adams, perhaps, may honour Swansea with a visit: 
certain I am that you, gentlemen, would delight to 
welcome the two philosophers, whose names will now 
shine together like a twin star, so long as astronomy 
shall be considered the sublimest of sciences. 

In our last volume is a communication of a highly 
interestihg and instructive nature, on the microscopic 
structure of shells, by Dr. Carpenter, for the illus- 
tration of which by numerous and excellent plates 
the Association has gone to a considerable expense. 
I believe this to be a most judicious expenditure. The 
subject is one of the highest interest, not only in 
itself, and by affording the means of identifying frag- 
ments of shells in rocks where they are rare, but also 
in connexion with the analogous inquiries of Mr. 
Owen into the structure of teeth. The microscope 
seems every day to rise into increased importance 4s 
a scientific instrument, affording the physiologists 
the same means of penetrating into the depths of 
organization that the telescope gives the astronomer 
to pierce into the depths of space. Iam sure you 
will be glad to know that a public body, the trustees 
of the British Museum, have paid Dr. Carpenter the 
compliment of appointing him to a lectureship, 
founded in a most liberal manner by the late Dr. 
Swinning. 

I believe,-gentlemen, you will yourselves have the 
pleasure of hearing him give you an oral exposition 
of his investigation. 

I am sure, gentlemen, that the members of the 
British Association must have derived the liveliest 
satisfaction from what I may call one of the principal 
events in science that has occurred since our last 
meeting—I mean the publication, by Sir John Her- 
schel, of the results of his arduous labours at the 
Cape of Good Hope. We cannot, indeed, associale 
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our body in any way with that great scientific enter- 
prise, It was undertaken at no suggestion from us, 
nor from any other scientific society. Its author 
was influenced alone by his own love of science, and 
by the desire to complete the labour of his illustrious 
father; and I believe that, in truth, the son had more 
to do with it than the philosopher—and science will 
be proud that it was so. 

Though, however, we cannot derive any glory to 
the British Association from Sir John Herschel’s 
brilliant success in the Southern Hemisphere, we 
may still be proud of him as one of our earliest mem- 
bers—as one to whom we bade adieu on the banks of 
the Cam at our third meeting ; then welcomed again 
at our fifteenth as our President. Welcome, indeed, 
his presence must be, on whatever occasion he may 
come among us. 

Although the British Association did not take any 
active part in the recommendation of the Expedition 
sent out bythe Government under Sir John Franklin, 
and have therefore not the same immediate interest 
in its success that they had in Sir James Ross’s ex- 
pedition into the South Polar Region, yet I am sure 
that we must all feel the most anxious desire for the 
safety of our gallant countrymen. I wish it were in 
my power to give you any satisfactory information on 
this point. Alas! I cannot do so. I cannot do 
more than to express the hope, that the same gracious 
Providence that shielded Sir James Ross amid the 
Antarctic icebergs, may stretch out its arm, and 
bring back again our brave navigators. 

Europe, gentlemen, has now seen a general peace 
established, with only partial interruption, for the 
long and unaccustomed period of thirty-three years. 
Happily, Science has made its hay while the sun of 
prosperity shone, for the prosperity of Science de- 
pends much more on peace and order than on favour 
and patronage. Favour and patronage have, however, 
not been wanting. It is fortunate that the followers 
of science have so done, for times have arrived when 
it would be idle to expect similar progress. It may 
be flattering and honourable to literature and science 
to see a great nation choose her rulers among her 
poets and her astronomers, but to poetry and astro- 
nomy it is undoubtedly an evil. Who can regret the 
compelled retirement from public life that enabled 
Milton to write his great—his divine “ poems.” 
Who can desire that a very different ambition should 
have taken Newton from the early living that gave 
the world his Principia? Who can tell how much 
his Mastership of the Mint may have retarded the 
advancement of science ? There cannot be a doubt 
that many a master mind will now be led away from 
pursuits the most congenial to it, by the absorbing 
and prompting demands of political necessity. Still 
less can it be doubted, that the industrious ants of 
Science, who laboriously bring to her granaries their 
humerous though small additions—who, in fact, ac- 
cumulate facts, destined for materials for the greater 
mind, that reason and systematize—these industrious 
labourers, I say, will be employed in very different 
ways, 

The something new which will be sought by them 
Will be political and not scientific : the balloting-box 
will be more attractive than the crucible,—the sword 
of the partisan than the hammer of the geologist. 
These considerations induce me to fear that we have 
ho right to hope that our meeting will this year be 
honoured by the presence of many of our friends 
from abroad, even if the distance of this locality did 
Rot interpose material difficulties in their way. It is 
Lot, however, for the sake of accounting for the ab- 
Sence of illustrious foreigners that I have made these 
remarks. It is rather for the purpose of observing 
that, happily, the philosophers of this country have 
2o stich excuse for idleness or remissness in carrying 
on their usual scientific labours. On the contrary, 
they have the stronger reason for doing so, They 
Ought to remember that while England is exempt 
from the unhappy disturbances of other countries, the 
a flame of science is especially confided to them 
y the ep rene Providence that protects their 

) , freedom, their sovereign, their laws 
their happiness, their nce. ” " 
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Like our soldiers and our sailors, like the minis- 
ters of the laws of the land, and the expounders of 
the laws of morality and religion, the inquirers into 
those other laws which regulate His creation,—the 
searchers out of the means by which the knowledge 
of His laws may benefit His creatures,—have duties 
to perform which it is criminal in them to neglect: 
doubly criminal, if to them it be given in an especial 
degree to perform those duties by a special exemp- 
tion from the evils which oppress their fellows else- 
where. 

In England, these duties devolve, in particular 
branches of knowledge, on particular societies; but 
in science in general, and in all its ramifications, 
they rest in a more especial manner on the Royal 
Society, and on that which I have now the honour of 
addressing. To the former I have nothing to say in 
this place. To the latter it is my present duty to 
address myself. To you, then, gentlemen, I say 
heartily, that it would not become you to rest on 
your oars; or to look at the goodly volumes that 
contain your reports, and record your proceedings, 
and to say, “We have done enough.” You have not 
done enough. You are bound by the engagement 
you have taken in becoming members of this noble 
body—you are bound to Sir David Brewster, its ori- 
ginator—to Mr. Harcourt, its legislator—to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who took the honourable but perilous post 
of its first president, and to those officers who have 
so zealously served it—to do your best for its con- 
tinued prosperity. Now, gentlemen, in considering 
how this object is to be attained, we must look, not 
only to whut it has achieved, and to its present popu- 
larity, but also to the other side of the question, if 
there be another side. Iam sorry to say there is 
another side. 

You are all, or most of you, aware, that for many 
years our pecuniary funds were increasing, and that 
we made large grants of money for scientific pur- 
poses. You must also be aware from whence those 
funds arose—namely, from the annual and life sub- 
scriptions of our members. Our annual subscrip- 
tions are now of a very limited amount, being almost 
entirely confined to those members who join us in 
different localities, many of whom only pay in a sub- 
scription for one year. It is true that we have 
funded a portion of our life subscriptions, but a con- 
siderable part of them has been applied to scientific 
grants ; more, perhaps, than we were strictly justified 
in so applying. The consequence has been, that for 
several years our expenditure has exceeded our in- 
come. It would be vain to dissemble, and idle to 
deny the inevitable consequence of such a continued 
excess. There is only one method, without deviating 
from our accustomed mode of action, by which we 
can remedy this serious evil. It is one, fortunately, 
that is consistent with our prosperity in other re- 
spects. We must return to some of those great seats 
of population and industry where we have a fair pros- 
pect of a large temporary accession to our members, 
and through them, of a large addition to our funds. 
I am happy to say, that we have reason to anticipate 
an invitation from at least one such place for the 
ensuing year. 

However this may be, gentlemen, I cannot but 
believe that, were it necessary, or considered ad- 
visable, an appeal to the generosity of those friends 
of the Association who have followed its progress 
from year to year, would not be made in vain. 

I cannot conclude this address without expressing 
the gratitude of the Association for the great libe- 
rality that has been exhibited by the corporation and 
inhabitants of Swansea for our reception. This has, 
on this occasion, been shown in many ways of a most 
unusual nature, for the convenience of the scientific 
guests that are here expected. I know that all this 
must have been doze at a very heavy expense, clearly 
proving that the inbabitants of South Wales duly 
appreciate the importance of scientific pursuits. One 
of our vice-presidents, Mr. Dillwyn, whose eminence 
in the pursuit of natural history has been a great in- 
ducement for our visit to Swansea, has greeted our 
arrival with an important volume on the Fauna and 
Flora of the neighbourhood, of which he has kindly 





placed a considerable number of copies to be used 
for the advantage of gentlemen most interested in 
botany and physiology, The very edifice in which I 
address you is consecrated to religion, and thereby 
intimating the belief that science, when followed ina 
right spirit, is a pursuit not unworthy of those who 
are believers in the world’s book, as well as inquirers 
after the material works of the Almighty; intimating 
also the hope that the British Association will ever 
seek after knowledge in a Christian spirit of kindness 
and humility, for the benefit of man and the glory of 
God. 
Mr. Grove, in a feeling and eloquent speech, moved 
a vote of thanks to Lord Northampton, which was 
seconded by Sir H. Dela Beche. Before separating, 
the number of members registered to eight o'clock 
were announced by Professor Phillips :— 
Old lifemembers . .... 89 
Old annual subscribers . . . 30 
Newditto .....-.. 
New lifemembers . . . . - 2 
Associates . 258 
Ladies 149 
In all 542 
From whom the amount of money received is 482/. 


The accommodations for the sectional and general 
meetings are all central and sufficient, and the exer- 
tions of the local committee appear to have been 
indefatigable, and productive of much benefit to their 
visitors. They could not, however, altogether con- 
trol the charges for lodgings, which are extremely 
high; but we believe have been somewhat reduced by 
their counteracting measures, and the expenses of 
provisioning the meeting have been put on an excel- 
lent scale by their efforts. In such a corner of the 
Isle, where competition, if created at all, must be 
created as far off as Bristol, they must have had great 
difficulties to contend with; and we have to thank 
them for what they have done for us, though they 
could not accomplish all we might desire. 

A beautiful aurora and lunar rainbow welcomed 
the Physical Section on Tuesday night with a splen- 
did celestial display. On Wednesday evening, the 
sunset was gorgeous, huge masses of black cloud 
being tinged into the richest copper-colours—a 
genuine Swansea heaven! 

A fair party of distinguished foreigners have ar- 
rived. 

Our readers, and every well-wisher to the science 
of England, will regret to see the statement that Kew, 
the much-vaunted “home” of the Association, is 
about to be abandoned for want of funds to support 
it. Surely an effort should be made to save it. 

Our literary friends will question the noble Presi- 
dent’s assertion, that all Britain once belonged to the 
Welch. There are high authorities in Swansea at 
this moment who could controvert that opinion; but 
the British Association is not an arena for literary 
questions, and, indeed, sets its face against literature, 
in order to be more devoted to science. Still they 
might jog on together, and science not be the worse 
for the aid of such an ally. 

At the close of the general meeting, the noble 
Chairman, with his characteristic good humour, 
raised a laugh by apologizing for his error in addres- 
sing the meeting as “ gentlemen,” seeing it was 
graced with such an assemblage of their better-halves. 
His fature prefixes should be, “Ladies and Gentle- 
men ;” but even in this resolve he made a slip within 
five minutes. The meeting separated in high good 
humour. ‘ 

The promise of the sectional business this morn- 
ing is favourable. 


SILVERING GLASS. 
In June, 1844, (Literary Gazette, No. 1430,) we 
reported a lecture by Faraday “on recent improve- 
ments in the manufacture of mirrors,” but principally 
on the process of silvering glass by precipitation, 
patenteed by Mr. Drayton; the silver from the nitrate 
mixed with ammonia and oil of cassia being sepa- 
rated by the agency of oil of cloves. Now, as then, 
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so far as we can learn, little is known of the che- 
mistry, the combinations and separations of the 
operation, the philosophy of the phenomena; now, as 
then, the effect of the process is most beautiful, the 
coating of pure silver giving to the glass the surface 
of a highly polished daguerreotype plate; but now, and 
not as then, the coating is permanent, Mr. Drayton 
having succeeded in so mixing the ingredients that 
no excess of acid acts on the glass; and now, but not 
as then, the varnish covering the silver incloses no 
enemy to corrode and discolour. During the last 
week experiments have been exhibited at Mr. Dray- 
ton’s establishment in Regent-street, together with 
specimens of the capabilities of the process. Amongst 
the former, the more curious were the effects result- 
ing from plating, for it is “plating” the insides of 
vases of Bohemian glass, coloured and enamelled; in 
some instances the colour, ruby particularly, was 
greatly enriched, whilst in others, pale green, the 
silver was too apparent, to the destruction of the 
colour; the “ plated” white enamelled and plain glass 
was exceedingly handsome. These appearances, 
however, are mere matters of taste; and the opinions 
of purchasers will doubtless greatly differ; but the 
experiments and the specimens—door-plates, glass 
rods for curtain poles, balustrades, &c.—fully esta- 
blish the extended powers of Mr. Drayton’s mode of 
silvering, the process being applicable to any form of 
vessel, or to any description of ornamental glass, 
however elaborately formed or cut, and occupying as 
many days as the old method does weeks. Another, 
and not the least advantage of Mr. Drayton's process, 
is, that it is not injurious to the human frame or con- 
stitution, and we rejoice, therefore, to think ‘hat soon 
the melancholy statistics of the looking-glass manu- 
factories will be only frightful records of th: past to 


contrast with the harmless operations of the present. | 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
WORCESTER CONGRESS, 

Our intelligence from Worcester on the progress 
made in the preparations for the ensuing meeting are 
most encouraging. The Guildhall of this ancient 
city is being repaired and re-fitted for the reception of 
the visitors, and the Mayor and Corporation, with a 
most praiseworthy liberality, are sparing neither exer- 
tions nor expense to give the Association an honour- 
able entertainment. The most attractive excursion 
will be that on Wednesday, the 16th, to Sudeley 
Castle, interesting alike by its picturesque ruins, its 
historical associations, and the beautiful restorations 
and furniture, which it owes to its present liberal 
proprietors, John and William Dent, Esqrs., who are 
preparing to receive the visitors in a style of magnifi- 

cent hospitality. 

Lord Albert Conyngham, the President, is expected 
on Saturday at the Deanery, where he will remain 
during the week, as the guest of the Dean. Lords 
Lyttleton and Southwell have consented to be patrons, 
and will attend at least during part of the week. The 
list of the Vice-Presidents for the meeting contains 
the following names :—The High Sheriff of Worces- 
tershire ; the Worshipful the Mayor of Worcester ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester; J. Benbow, 
Esq., M.P.; R. Berkeley, Esq.; Sir William Betham, 
F.S.A., M.R.I.A.; Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir William Chatterton, Bart. ; 
the Hon. and Rev. J.S. Cocks; James Heywood, Esq., 
M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A.; the Rev. W. F. Hope, M.A., 
F.R.S.; R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P.; T. J. 
Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Osman Ricardo, 
Esq., M.P.; Francis Rufford, Esq., M.P.; Captain 
Rushout, M.P.; Sir O. Wakeman, Bart.; Woolwych 
Whitmore, Esq.; Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart. ; 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. 

Among the papers prepared for reading on this 
occasion, the following are of local interest :-— 

1, On the Romantic Materials of History, illus- 
trated for the Autobiography of Edwin, Bishop of 
Worcester. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F,S.A., 
Member of the National Institute of France. 

2. On the History and Architecture of Worcester 
Cathedral. By Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A. 





3. An Account of Queen Elizabeth's Visit to Wor- 
cester in 1575, and her grant of a Charter to the 
Clothiers’ Company. By J. M. Gutch, Esq,, F.S.A. 

4. On Shakspeare’s Marriage-bond, preserved at 
Worcester, and the Early History of the Poet’s Life, 
as shadowed in the Sonnets. By J. O. Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.A.S., Hon. M.R.LA., Hon. 
M.R.S.L., &e. 

5. On the Battle-field of Worcester, illustrated by 
Extracts from an inedited Narrative respecting the 
Escape of Charles the Second. By Sir Wm. Betham, 
F.S.A., M.R.1.A., Ulster King-at-Arms. 

6. Extracts from the early Account Books belong- 
ing to the Corporation, illustrating our early Man- 
ners and Customs. By Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., 
F.S.A., M.R.LA. 

7. Notices illustrative of History, Manners, and 
Customs, derived from the early Account Books of 
Beoley. By the Rev. Thomas Halliwell, M.A. 

8. An Account of two valuable Manuscripts com- 
municated to the Association by Sir Thomas Win- 
nington, Bart. By J. M. Gutch, Esq., F.S.A. 

9. Notes on the Churches and Antiquities of Wor- 
cestershire. By J. Noake, Esq. 

10. Memoranda from the Diary of Mr. Thomas 
Milward, an attorney at Stourbridge in 1696; and 
Extracts from a similar Diary of John Nanfan, of 
Birts Morton. With Notes, by Joseph Arden, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

11. Account of a Roman Villa discovered at Stan- 
combe Park, in Gloucestershire, November, 1846, 
By P. B. Purnell, Esq. 

12. On the Heraldry of Paving Tiles, illustrated 
by examples in Worcester Cathedral. By Llewellyn 
Jewitt, Esq. 

13. On early Monumental Effigies, previous to the 
time of King John, as illustrative of the Tomb of 
that monarch in Worcester Cathedral. By F. W. 
Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 

14. On the Misereres, or Sculptured Stalls, in 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq. 

15. A true Declaration of the Flight and Escape 
of Robert Wynter and Stephen Lyttelton, the strange 
manner of their living in concealment so long a time, 
how they shifted to several places, and in the end 
were descried and taken at Hagley (now the seat of 
the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton). Communicated, 
from a manuscript in the British Museum, by J. R. 
Planché, Esq., F.S.A. 

The temporary Museum promises to be rich in 
interesting antiquities, and large contributions are 
making from the various private collections of the 
neighbourhood. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT LINCOLN. 
(Conclusion of proceedings.) 
Proressor Wituis, in his able lecture on the 
Cathedral, observed to the members—He had now 
conducted them over four cathedrals, and that at 
Lincoln was the fifth which had fallen to his lot to 


describe. They had visited in succession, Canter- 
bury, York, Norwich, and Winchester—every one of 
which he had endeavoured to show was distinguished 
by some peculiarity, some connexion with history, 
some peculiarity of style. He had now examined the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, and must say that he was con- 
vinced it was superior to them all. The present 
visit taught him a good deal, and he hoped to explain 
some matters of interest to the audience, although 
several things would, he feared, be too technical for 
a popular assembly. And, first, he would observe 
that many of the early English buildings had been 
engrafted with Norman, Decorated, and Perpendicular. 
Now Lincoln, with some unimportant exceptions, was 
essentially early English buildings, and therefore at 
first it was supposed that little could be said about 
it; but when they examined it minutely, they would 
find that there existed in that early English no less 
than five or six subdivisions of style. In the course 
of the lecture, the professor said he regretted to find 
that in many cathedrals, Lincoln amongst the num- 
ber, although he did not wish to make the slightest 
reflection upon the Dean and Chapter, for the fabric 





was in an excellent state of repair—but it was a 
point he found in cathedrals, that those Chapter. 
houses, so picturesque in themselves, were converted 
into the merest workshops, and so fall of rubbish 
that he was ashamed 'to take an audience into them, 

After evening service, a great number of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in the Cathedral, where Pro. 
fessor Willis pointed out and explained the different 
objects to which reference had been made in the 
lecture. 

Lord Monson, on taking the chair and opening the 


proceedings, stated that it was more than twenty [7 
years since he first began to make researches into | 
the history and antiquities of the county, and le [7 
would now make the confession that it was once his [7 
intention, and he was afraid the confession might | 


appear presumptuous, to become the historian of 
Lincolnshire. That was a day-dream which would 
never be realized; notwithstanding this, he by no 
means regretted having been under the influence of 
this dream, for his researches had enabled him to 
appreciate the labours of all those who followed the 


same pursuit; it had afforded him much person | 


gratification. His lordship then referred to the 
natural disadvantages which formerly existed in this 
county, and hoped that, with improved means of cou- 
munication, its interesting archeological remains 
would become more generally known. 

The soirée on Friday evening resulted in a ball; 
and, altogether, the meeting seemed resolved to seek 
amusement as much as archeological illustrations, 
London people can hear papers enow in town, ani 
when they get into the provinces they naturally pre- 
fer country excursions and entertainments, to being 
shut up in hot rooms, to listen perhaps to dry or dull 
discussions. 

Beside the excursion on Saturday, noticed in our 
last, there was an evening meeting of. the Early and 
Medieval Section, at eight o’clock,* the Marquis 
of Northampton in the chair, and at which Mr. 
Massingberd read a paper on the. ‘ Grecian Stairs, 
Lincoln,” viz., a flight of steps so called, leading from 
the New Road through a small arch, to the Minste 
Yard. The corruption of Grecian he traced to the 
English Greesen, the plural of gree or step; avi 
“stair,” added by those who were not aware that the 
original name involved the same meaning. Wick 
liffe, Chaucer, Lydgate, Shakspere, and other authors, 
use the term, and Mr. Massingberd quoted passages 
in which it occurred. 
of names by mentioning that the inn now the Black 
Goats, was previously the Three Goats, a curious 
transformation of the Three-go-outs, viz., tliee culs 
from the Swan Pool, (formerly a considerable lake,) 
which conducted the water to the Witham, this publi 
house being built on the bank of the principal cut. 
Mr. Britton, hailed by the title of “ the Patriarch of 
Archeology,” delivered a very interesting discourse 
upon our English cathedrals generally; and noticel 
that forty years ago he could not get twenty persols 
together to attend a meeting on architecture. 

Monday.—aAt the same section Mr. Hawkins read 
a local paper on the various objects of antiquity which 
had been found in and near Lincoln. He said thet 
Lincoln was once a Roman station, and had a mitt 
where coins were struck there could be no doubt 
Many of the moulds used for the purpose had beet 
found, but not in Roman Lincoln, several of whit 
were now in the possession of E, J. Willson, Es. 
No discovery of coins prior to the time of Edgar hel 
been made, but there was indisputable proof of 4 
mint having existed in the time of Alfred. After the 
conquest coins were extant to the time of Richard I, 
and Stephen. In the time of Henry II., a French 
artist was introduced to improve and superintend the 
coinage. The mint remained to the time of Edwarl 
I, but after that period it ceased its operations. 

J. Talbot, Esq., read a paper on the style aul 
architecture of the chapel of Chesterblade, county af 
Somerset, in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Baronial Feuds in Lincolnshire —Lord Monso 


* From the extent of the excursions, and the time they 
oceupied, the parties found it impossible, with all hurryiné 
to get back at a convenient hour for evening meetings. 
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then gave some account of the remarkable feuds of 
Lincolnshire families during the period when our 
social state was in transition, when our ancestors, 
paving ceased waging baronial wars, had not yet 
learned to look to the law of the land for redress. 

The contemporary narratives, he observed, were 
yery curious, but too prolix to be read at length, and 
to abridge them much would destroy their quaint and 
graphic character. He thought the best mode would 
be, after a short summary of the principal feuds, to 
read one more at full as a type of the rest. 

The one best known is that of the Rosses of Mel- 
ton Ross, and the Tirwhit’s, from the tradition that 
Jomes I., being shortly after in the county, and hear- 
ing of a great loss of life at an affray of two hunting 
parties, ordered a gallows to be erected, in terrorem. 
There are certain errors in this tradition. The feud 
happened 200 years previous, and the point most 
worthy of record is the conclusion of the decree of 
the Arbitrators, 13 Henry IV. 

Another serious feud was that of the Delalaunds 
and the Knights of St. John, seated at Temple 
Bruere: a few particulars are in the history of Slea- 
ford, but much larger among the MSS. at Oxford. 
The Delalaunds and their ancestors, the Esshebys, 
had originally been great benefactors of that ecclesi- 
astical establishment, but they suffered severely in 
the wars of the Roses—they were Yorkists. Sir 
Thomas Delalaund, after the battle of Stamford, was 
executed at Grantham, 1469, and the descendants 
sunk into impoverished circumstances; and their 
more powerful neighbours at Temple Bruere, made 
successive eneroachments on the property at Ashby 
Delalaund for more than sixty years. Of these he 
could only notice two curious circumstances. 

One, when Sir John Boswell, Commander of 
Temple Bruere, (Henry VIII.) endeavoured to de- 
fraud Robert Delalaund of his rights, by entrapping a 
minor of weak intellects, whom he made his fool or 
idiot, and also even by the forgery of a will. He in- 
tended this property for his natural son, William 
Boswell, but dying himself at Rhodes, the Delalaunds 
in this got redress. ~ 

Another was, when the Frere Babyngton (11 Henry 
VIII.) excused a violent trespass, under the plea that 
the beginning of the year being very dry, he had 
ordered a procession in peaceable decent manner, to 
pray for seasonable weather. It must be noticed 
that the Delalaunds were then so poor that the heir 
had taken service in London under the Earl of War- 
wick, The difficulty of obtaining redress is feelingly 
described by Thomas Delalaund. The Reformation, 
however, approaching, brought the oppressor to the 
level of the oppressed. A few years more, both 
parties were swept from the view. 

In another of these singular feuds, Arthur Hall, of 
Grantham, appeared as one of the most quarrelsome 
men of the reign of Elizabeth. -He was now better 
known as the first English translator of Homer, and 
he seemed to have had a fellow feeling with the hero 
of the Iliad. His dispute with Mallery had been re- 
printed from an old pamphlet. He quarrelled first 
with the publie for parliamentary privilege, then with 
the parliament itself, and got himself expelled. He 
libelled them—was put into prison—and quarrelled 
with the judge who condemned him; and finally 
quarrelled with his constituents, who would pay him 
no wages after he was expelled. But the feud that 
connected him with the present account, was that 
between him and the Thorolds, aided by their rela- 
tives the Markhams. It was full of curious details 
illustrative of the period. The parties beleaguered 
each other, With retainers armed with swords and 
bucklers, &c., but they never came to serious blows. 
Tt was constantly seen in every petty quarrel, but 
always came to a lame and impotent conclusion. 

Lord Monson then read more at length the various 
feuds in which the Earl of Lincoln was engaged with 
the Savilles, and more especially the Dymokes, and 
Which continued during the whole of the earl’s life. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols read a paper on the 
Earls of Lincoln ; the title now borne by the eldest 
son of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Mr. E. J. Willson gave an interesting account of 





the sickness and death of the kind and affectionate 
Queen Eleanor. She died at Harvey, where she had 
been staying with the king. Her bowels were buried 
in the Lady Chapel at the east end of the Minster, 
and the royal corpse was embalmed and taken to a 
royal sepulchre in Westminster, whither it was ac- 
companied by a magnificent funeral procession. It 
occupied, as was well known, altogether fourteen 
days, and at each town where it stopped a cross was 
erected. The first of these crosses was built at 
Lincoln, and stood on the site of the present toll- 
house leading to Canwick Common, at the foot of 
Cross o’ Cliffe Hill; the last at Charing Cross, Lon- 
don. Mr. Willson then gave an historical account of 
St. Mary’s Conduit, Lincoln. The water came from 
the east fields above the Monk’s Abbey, and there 
was such an abundance of it as would supply several 
other similar conduits. He then described the various 
gates leading to the city. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Lord Brownlow 
took the chair, and after a few remarks called upon 
the secretaries to state the condition of the finances 
of the Society. 

Mr. S. Tucker stated the receipts at 800/, and 
the disbursements, 700/. The Institute had invita- 
tions from Salisbury, Chichester, Hereford, and other 
places; and the committee recommended Salisbury to 
be the next place of meeting, and Sir Sidney Smith 
as president, which was carried. 

Additional Notes.—The Cathedral was thrown 
open during the meeting. The vestibule is rich in 
illuminated manuscripts, consisting of Latin copies 
of the Scriptures, works on medicine, early history, 
accounts of expenditure for reparations, writings of 
Bishop Grossetéte, &c., and also contains a collec- 
tion of Roman arms and pottery. The library con- 
sists of between four and five thousand books, many 
of them rare and valuable; some of Wynkin de 
Worde’s and others adorned with curious prints. One 
of the most interesting of the whole is a series of 
ancient MSS. romances, collected by Robert Thorn- 
ton, a canon, about the period of Edward II. 

Inter alia, Mr. Hartshorne read a paper on the 
palaces and parliaments of the Plantagenets of Clip- 
stone; and Mr. C. Tucker one on Heckington 
Church, which is beautiful in proportions and details, 
and full of curious monuments. The foundation is 
said to be as early as 1104, but the finish must be 
dated two centuries later. The munificence of the 
family of John of Gaunt is attested by many 
sculptured and emblazoned records. 

The section that visited Boston was not distin- 
guished by any public reception; the mayor and 
majority not considering antiquity-hunters worthy of 
corporation honours. 

A paper by Mr. Boole on the philosophical remains 
of Bishop Grossetéte was read, founded on a tract in 
the British Museum. The bishop was a free thinker 
for his day and station in the church. 

A number of papers prepared for the meeting were 
postponed, for want of time and opportunity to read 
them, 

The Museums presented an interesting collection, 
including the gold tora belonging to the Queen, said 
to be found at the mouth of a fox-earth in Needwood 
forest, and contributions from the collections of Lin- 
coln antiquities in the possession of Messrs. Trol- 
lope, Dudding, and Willson, and also from Messrs. 
Peto and Keyworth. Chalices and cathedral relics, 
embroideries and vestments, were exhibited by the 
Dean ; and, in short, there were remains of every 
description, from the earliest to the later medieval 
times. 

The Earl Brownlow favoured the Institute with an 
inspection of the Silver Oar, presented to the Cor- 
poration of Boston by Queen Elizabeth, and sold by 
the Town Council in 1832; and the mayor entrusted 
for exhibition the precious regalia of this ancient 
city, whose municipal institutions have survived the 
wreck of modern reforms. The president and mem- 
bers of the Ancient Spalding Society responded to the 
appeal made to them, and sent the memorials of that 
body, declared to be the earliest local antiquarian 
socjety established in this country or eyen in Europe. 





The Rev, Dr. Moore, of Spalding, president, showed 
those curious volumes to the assembled archeologists. 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt contributed a beautiful 
silver tankard ; and Lord Monson various important 
manuscripts relating to the ancient history of Louth, 
and the laws and orders of the ancient swan-hoppers. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE INQUIRY. 

On the motion of Sir Robert Peel, in consideration 
of the financial state of the country, the original 
estimate for the year ending March 25th, 1849, 
53,4457. was pared down 5000/. 20,000/. had been 
already voted, and 28,445/. was now added to com- 
plete the grant. Sir Robert took occasion to men- 
tion the bequest of his splendid library of 20,000 
volumes, which had cost 54,000/., by Mr. Thomas 
Grenville. In answer to a question by a mem- 
ber, the Lord Advocate stated, that the Museum 
Commissioners had “carried their inquiries to a 
very considerable extent, and their report was in 
preparation, but there was no chance of its being 
produced this session.” To be worth anything the 
next, it would be advisable to invite communications 
from without, as well as to examine within. One 
cannot go about in literary or scientific circles with- 
out hearing many and loud complaints. The gist of 
them is, that the least individual encroachment from 
the outside on the monopolies which a nationally- 
supported establishment facilitates the carrying on, 
is resented as an inroad upon private privileges, and 
jealousy, prevention, and persecution are roused by 
the presumed injury to assumed vested rights. The 
weight of the British Museum is brought to bear on 
transactions with which, as a public body, it ought not 
to interfere in the slightest degree; and unless the 
first of everything is offered there, to be accepted, 
trafficked in, or rejected, the possessor is likely to 
provoke an cpposition of no common hostility. The 
monstrous persecution of one most distinguished 
young author, the insult procured for another youth- 
ful professional man, the defeat of a scientific col- 
lector at the last meeting of the British Association, 
and many other instances of wrong, have all been 
attributed to this source, we know not how justly ; 
but these are matters which in the way the com- 
missioners are inquiring, have not a chance to be 
brought within their notice. To be truly effective, 
the investigation must be as wide and searching as 
we are sure it will be honourable and impartial in 
the hands of such persons as Lords Ellesmere, 
Canning, Seymour, Langdale, Wrottesley, Bishop of 
Norwich, Sirs J. M. Grey Egerton, C. Lemon, R. 
Murchison, the Lord Advocate Rutherford, and 
Messrs. Hume, Rogers, M. Milnes, and J. G. S, 
Lefevre, or rather of any of the distinguished list 
who have time to devote to the duty. We would 
respectfully recommend the consideration of these 
suggestions to them. It was gratifying to learn, 
from the assurance of the Lord Advocate, in answer 
to a question from Dr. Bowring, that “ great progress 
was being made with the new catalogue;” and that 
meanwhile there was not a single volume in the 
Museum which was not “perfectly accessible by 
means of the catalogues already existing.” 


THE PEMBROKE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have completed 
their first week’s sale of ancient and modern coins 
and medals, gold, silver, and bronze, forming part of 
the cabinet of the Pembroke family: it cost fully 
£8000. The remaining portion will be sold next 
week, and we are certain that many coins, as the 
typhon, the Cyrene coins, &c. &e., will fetch prices 
far beyond all ordinary limits, as the greatest com- 
petition must continue between rival collectors, 
dealers, &c. 

All the learned writers of the last century, and 
those of our time, have constantly referred to this 
collection as containing numerous unique, or very 
rare, or very fine (and valuable also in a pecuniary 
sense) coins of all periods. 

The portion sold last week has produced about 
£3600. The Saxon and English coins, owing to 
their great rarity, beauty of preservation, and com- 
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plete exemption from suspicion about genuineness, 
sold at at least fifty per cent. higher than has geue- 
rally been the case in the memory of our greatest 
collectors ; many of them are unique specimens. 

As the newspapers have communicated the prices 
that most lots produced, we consider it quite unne- 
cessary to remention them, but shall give a few ob- 
servations of our own, “sine animo aut ira,” in 
reference to some of the coins. 

The particular types, especially of the reverse of 
the gold penny (Lot 34), attributed to Vigmund, 
Archbishop of York, lead us to think it is a French 
coin, in imitation of those of Louis le Debonnaire, 
which have exactly the same reverse; its very great 
rarity and undoubted authenticity cannot be disputed, 
but it is not a Saxon coin, or we are very incipient 
medieval numismatists; nevertheless, as a foreign 
coin, it is still well worth more than £59, up to 
which price it was cheerfully competed for by a con- 
tinental collector. 

The Stephen only produced £2 4s., but we must 
recollect the discoveries made some years ago, and 
one recently (May) at Lincoln, of coins of this king. 

Theodebert, and the penny of Clotaire, both in 
gold, sold at moderate prices, considering their rarity 
ahd beauty of preservation, as did the ducat, struck 
at the period of Louis XII. of France, well worth 
£20; it brought only £8. The French piedforts, or 
thick patterns, with inscribed edges, sold high, being 
fine and very scarce. A very beautifully chased gold 
medal of the time, by Simon, representing General 
Monke, one of the finest pieces in this collection, 
worthy of the best period of Italian art, was disposed 
of at a moderate price, £15 15s. The finest of the 
Greek coins, in gold, of the portion already sold, was 
of Tarentum, Rome's rival, representing Hercules, 
with Taras in a biga on the other side; it only pro- 
duced £22 5s., though well worth £40. It was bought 
by Messrs. Rollin, of Paris. A most rare Roman 
quadrussis, or oblong quadrangularly formed bronze 
coin, of undisputed authenticity, the finest in Eng- 
land, sold for £22 10s.; it is esteemed at Rome 
as worth £35. 

The Roman consular and imperial gold coins, 
chiefly very fine, produced very fair prices, and, in 
a times, would have still more money. 

A medal, representing Sylla’s equestrian statue, at- 
tributed to the Cornelia family, of which Riccio (the 
most recent numismatic writer about similar coins) 
had seen four or five specimens, sold for a large 
sum, £19 10s. The papal medals, by Cellini, Trezzo, 
&e., generally struck in the time, went off at high 
prices, as the selection was very good. The French 
medallions, in general, were not of the period, but 
later struck, which may account for the moderate 
prices obtained. A very rare and interesting medal 
of Cosmo the Great, banker and merchant (but not 
Duke, as stated in the catalogue), generally called 
“the old Cosmo,” in the finest preservation, sold 
moderately, as did the silver medal of the Paduan 
forgers of ancient coins, which is very scarce in this 
metal. Amongst the Greek coins, we noticed a very 
rare one of Crotona, in tolerable condition, repre- 
senting the god Apollo discharging an arrow at the 
serpent Python. The Greek copper coins were 
chiefly of the greatest rarity, and some finely pre- 
served; they all sold very well, owing to the great 
competition of our British Museum. A genuine and 
fine medal of Hieronymus only produced £1 15s. 
The gold coin of Panticapesum, worth £60 and more, 
being much doubted, sold very low, as did a gold 
coin of Galba, restored by Trajan, certainly genuine, 
and worth a very high price; but these were fully 
compensated by the great prices obtained in nume- 
rous other instances, especially with reference to the 
gold coins in general. 

We shall refer to this excellent collection more 
minutely soon after the conclusion of the sale, which 
no doubt will be still more numerously attended, 
and produce even more money than the first portion, 
since it contains the most valuable Greek and Roman 
medals of the collection, and for which high com- 
missions have been very recently received from the 
Continent by Mr. Curt, a large purchaser at this sale, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
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and chiefly for Great Britain, who, two years ago, 
offered a sum for the whole collection, which was, 
however, declined, being considered inadequate by the 
noble proprietor. 


ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 
AUGUST. 


Corn in good years is hay, in ill years straw is corn. 

Some rain, some rest. (A harvest proverb.) 

Much corn lies under the straw that is not seen. 

To make a long harvest of little corn. (Cener noche y dia, 
y no echar harina.—Hisp.) 

To hear as hogs do in harvest ; or, with your harvest ears, 

After Lammas, corn ripens as much by night as by day. 

All the corn in the country is not shorn by talkers. 

He was born in August. (Spoken of a well-skilled person. 
Qy. as to the origin of this proverb.) 

The weeds overgrow the.corn. 

Like a summer apple ; soon ripe, soon rotten. 

In harvest time masters should be labourers. 

It’s help for help in harvest, 

It’s long to Lammas. 

He owes me a day’s shearing, the longest in the harvest. 

He hears with his heels, as geese do in harvest. 

It’s good - eat briers in the sear month, é.¢. the current 
month. 

If the moon changes three days before St. Bartholomew's 
Day, it will be a sickly year. 

Harvest comes not every day, though it comes every year. 

Harvest will come, and then every farmer’s rich. 

Tis not prating, but working, that brings in the harvest. 

You must not hope to reap wheat when you sowed none. 

Whoever eats oysters on &¢. James’ Day will never want 
money. 

If the 24th of August be fair and clear, 

Hope for a prosperous autumn in that year. 

Dry August and warm, 

Doth the harvest no harm. 

Hership in the Highlands! the hens are i’ the corn; 

If the cock gets in, it will never be shorn. 

If weather be fair, and tidy the grain, 
e speedil, for fear of the rain ; 

For tempest and shower deceiveth a manie, 

And lingering lubbers lose many a pennie. 

Rainbow, rainbow, run away home, 

And come again at Martlemas when the corn’s all in. 

Rain, rain, pour down, 

And come na’ mair to our town. 

Rain, rain, gang away, 

And come again on Midsummer’s Day. 

Rain, rain, go to Spain, | 

Fair weather, come again. 

Never rued the man, 

That laid in his fuel afore St, John, (29 Aug.) 

A rainy August, 

Makes a hard bread-crust, 


P. B. July, 1848. 


M. A. D, 








VARIETIES. 


Obituary.—We have this week to record the deaths 
of two gentlemen of high eminence in the literary 
world, namely, Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas and 
Captain Marryat, the former at the age of 50, and the 
latter 57. We can only at present make this brief 
announcement; but propose to give some account of 
their literary labours hereafter. Both were, in their 
different lines, of the highest rank in the world of 
letters, and both have left numerous friends to mourn 
their untimely loss. 

Recollections of Irish Rebellions.—The threatened 
rebellion now so mercifully and bloodlessly put down, 
calls to our recollection some of the atrocities and 
horrors of 1798, which it threatened to resemble, if 
not to exceed. Charles Jackson, an actor on that 
occasion, published a pamphlet, of which we suppose 
hardly a copy is now to be found, and in which he 
gives an account (among other things) of his being 
captured by the rebels in Wexford, together with 
seventeen of his comrades. They were at once put 
on their trial, and condemned to be piked. The 
eighteen were then placed in line, and two pikemen 
in front and two at the back of each were appointed 
to carry the sentence into execution. With the long 
pikes grasped in their hands they advanced towards 
each other, transfixing the wretched prisoner on the 
four pikes, and immediately hoisting the writhing 





body up into the air, there to be held to the death, 
They thus in succession murdered seventeen, nj 
were about to assassinate Jackson, the last on the 
line, when a party of cavalry rode unexpectedly anj 
rapidly into sight, and saved his life to tell this 
appalling tale, 

Stowe has during the week been the great objeg 


of attraction to curious visitors. The catalogue, yf 
1ds., admits four; and the North-Western Railway f 
takes you within twelve miles of this famous anjf 


princely seat, The sale begins on Tuesday, with 


Raffaelle ware and rare china, and is to last thirty.f 


seven days. 


Mr. Beckford’s Pictures, at Bath, were sold las 
week, and his residence in Lansdowne Crescent, | 
The pictures sold at loy} 
prices, the finest, being a noble landscape by Gaspy} 


which brought only 30507. 


Poussin, for 750/., and no other above 200/. 


Monument to Caxton—A correspondent writes F 


‘‘ what in the name of fortune has become of the pro. 


ject for the erection of a monument to Caxton inf 


Westminster? Surely after so brave a commen. 
ment it eannot have been allowed to drop ?” Perhaps 
one of the movers will favour us with areply. Ther 
has been bad management somewhere. The stem 
which was got up at starting has not been turned to 
good account.—The Builder. 

Coke Diamond.—Mr. James Nasmyth, of Bridge. 
water Foundry, has inferred the identity of diamoni 
and coke, by discovering that the minute laminate 
crystals, or crystlets of coke, are capable of cutting 
glass with the true diamond clearness of cut, or with- 
out merely scratching. No other setting too is neces. 
sary to prove this fast, than the crumbling consist. 
ency of the coke itself in mass, so that a fragment of 
coke, switched at random across a pane of glass in 
the sunshine, is sufficient to exhibit not only the 
depth of the clear cuts, but the prismatic colours in 
all their purity and beauty. Ground to impalpabk 
powder, Mr. Nasmyth, as intimated in the Mining 
Journal, has found that coke constitutes what we 


may call the true “ diamond paste,” for sharpening 


razors,—probably, indeed, if we may venture to say 
so, the only secret of the diamond pastes so largely 
advertised, if they merit even so worthy a supposition, 


A a ES EET TEE IOS EERE 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson’s (W. H.) Words from the Cross, 12mo, cloth, %. 

a 4 — J.) complete English Dictionary, 2 vols. Sv. 
cloth, 8. 

as og a B.) The Roll of Battle Abbey, square, cloth, 


Cumming’s (Dr.) Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, third edi- 
tion, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Davis’ (J. C.) Law of Evidence in County Courts, 12mo, %. 

Gibson’s (W. 8.) Notices of Northumbrian Castles, 
Churches, &c., First Series, 8vo, 4s, 

Good Shepherd and his little Lambs; a Tale, 3s. 6d. 

Keat’s (John) Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth, 14s. 

Lorimer’s (Rev. J. G.) Orthodox Faith superior to Modem 
Opinions, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Ollendorff’s (F. L,) Method, third edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Paul Clifford, by Sir E. B. Lytton, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Reynold’s (Sir J.) on Painting, 4to, cloth, 21s. 

Sewell’s (W., M.A.) Sacred Thoughts in Verse, foolscap, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Sinclair’s (Catherine) The Business of Life, 2 vols. foolscap, 
cloth, 10s. 


Tennyson’s Poems, new edition, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 9s. 

Traill’s (T. 8.) Zada, and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 

Walker's (G. A.) Elementa Liturgica, second edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Watts’ Songs, with Notes, by Cobbin, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Willmott’s (R. A.) Poems, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Wilson’s Guide to Rothsay and Isle of Bute, 12mo, cloth, 3. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oH? MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 
MLLE. JENNY LIND. 
LAST NIGHT OF I PURITANIL, 
The Nohility, Patrovs of the O; Ty and the Eubite are punpetiely 


informed that there will be A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT on TUES. 
DAY NEXT, Tay vrtg 15th, 1848, when will ie putened (for the 


e) Be 
ldptaonnes TT SR 

Mile, Jenn: 0, $ 
pan Giorgio, Lig. Lablache. With various entertainments in 
the Ballet Department, comprising the talents of Mile. Cerito and 
Mile. , M. and M, Perrot, 
It is also respectfully auvounced, that ‘there will be TWO GRAND 
EXTRA NIGHTS on THURSDAY, August 17th, and SATURDAY, 
August 19th, on W hich occasions Mlle, Jenny Lind will have the 
honour to appear in one of her favourite characters. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 

Pit Tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Box Office of the 

Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each, where applications for Boxes, Stalls, 
and Tickets, are to be made. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY.—LA DONNA DEL LAGO—Scene from LA PROVA 
—last Act of LA FAVORITA, and DIVERTISSEMENT., 
TUEBSDAY.—GUGLIELMO TELL and DIVERTISSEMENT. 
SIG. MARIO’S BENEFIT. 


THURSDAY.—I PURITANI—Sceue from LA CENERENTOLA, 
and Last Act of LES HUGUENOTS. 





Ts IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
(To be Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Capital, £500,000, in £10 Shares. 

THE LORD DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Mason-Genzrat M‘Leop, (late Chief Engineer, Bengal,) 
Chairman of Committee of Works. 

For the permanent and profitable employment of the people and the 
improvement of their social condition, offering at the same time im- 
—— advantages in a Sanitary, Agricultural. and Commercial point 

of view. 

Full particulars of the Plans = Objects of the Society, with the 
Names of Directors, Officers, &c., may be had at the Offices—2, Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall; and 6, King \ William Street, City. 

__ Application for Shares to be addressed to the Becretary, and Con- 

to the Trust Fund will be received by the 





on 
Bankers—Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; and Messrs, Smith, 


Payne, and Smiths, 
JAMES BLAKE, Secretary. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, B e, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
and _ they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
wor! 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
Soerane, Princes Street, Bank, London. Capital—ONE 
MILLION. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF SIG. MARIO. 


SIG, MARIO bega most respectfully to inform the Nobility, 


Gentry, and the Subscribers, that his BENEFIT will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 17th, (being | the last night but one 
of the Season,) on which occasion will be p d the Opera of 





I PURITANI. 
A Scene from LA CENERENTOLA 
And the Last Act of LES HUGUENOTS. 
The whole supported ~ be ya of Mme. Grisi, Mme. Viardot, 
Malle. aloo, i . Tambari Marini, and Sig. Mario. 
ST eatieslars: hil be duly announced. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Cloek Maker to the eps H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. L. M.the Emperor of Russia, & grea reatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS t to “ae the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
tion of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dake, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
Samet s, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
oneal: -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four as 6 g8.— 
DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 34, Royal 
Suliines (Clock- Tower Area). 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized in practice all the beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eru, tive oe of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Prrrouins Soar,” for the ual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent 9 soe on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants e “ Petroine SHavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, iene the irritation felt in 
the pli of the aaa alkaline ) compositions. 
A more detergent with i petroleum, | named 
“Disrensany Soar,” is d for i 











in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 
ublic 

. The ample em me Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually d from the premiums on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, Narn complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 








ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1824, 
EcTORS. 
Right Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 
Bart. 


DIR: 

Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. | 
Captain C.John Bosanquet, R.N. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
William A. Guy, M.D. 
Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 

Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rares or Paemivum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who ae fer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from 
the records of seventeen of the leading London — 

The Society now offers the foll »wing advantage 

The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely "adopted. 


Examrxte To Assunz £100. 


James Murray, Esq. 

Samuel Skinner, Esq- 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 





Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.) For Whole Life. | 





of long standing; and, prep experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as rin; 

The Dispensary Soap, beitig at a price, is available for 


2s a. 
20 0 15 ll 
30 018 5 
40  -O-@ 




















all yp Say. and is used ann raged success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases ; indeed, use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 ann 13, Trcusonwe Staeetr, Recent’s Quaprant. 


THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE 
WORLD. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Amputation of Two } Rege Bee ted. 
Estract of a Letter, dated Roscommon, Fe’ ioe priv m the 
highly respectable Proprietor of the noamenn Journal. 

Sin,—Mr. Ryan, the well-known proprietor of the Hotel next door 
to me, had two very Bad Legs, one with eight Ulcers on it, the other 
with three—they were in such a fearful state that the effiuvia from 
= was very great. Some time since he made a pasney to Dublin 








Other ages at proportionate rates. 


Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influentiay 
proprietary, the long standing of the office, and the satisfactory results 
of its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra et 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the ad of a 
bonus, b: G small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 





CLOSING OF PRESENT EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a COLLECTION of PICTURES by 
Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily from 
Ten till Layrig’ will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 


gue ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Baits ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—WORCESTER CONGRESS, from Monday next, 
August 14th, to August 19th. Patron—The Right Hon, Lord 
LYTTLETO N, Lord Lieutenant brs President—The 
Lord ALBERT D. CONYNG HA: C.H., M.P., F.S.A. 

All persons, members or wisitore attending this Congress, are 
admitted by ticket, Say one guinea, which will introduce a lady aa 
gentleman to all lectures, exhibiti and soirées, to 
visit the Cathedral, the Churches, the Museum, &e., free of all other 
charges, and to join the excursions to places of interest in the vicinity 
of Worcester. 

The Directors of the Great Westernand London and North-Westera 
Railway have liberally allowed the bearers of Congress tickets the 
——- of return tickets, borer y= po = August 12 to August 21. 
On he day to Sudeley Castle, 
a wpevial train will leave Spetchley “ 101 a.m. for Cheltenham, return- 
~~ half-past 5 p. 

‘ickets may be vobtained j in London of the Treasurer, T. J. Petti- 
grew, Esq., 8, Savile Row, St. James’s; of the Secretaries, T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq, te Admiralty, and C. Roach Smith, Esq., 5, Liverpool 
Street, City; and at Deighton’s Library, Worcester, where full infor- 
mation may be obtaine the of the week’s 
proceedings, 




















FOR SCIENTIFIC AND PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 


OURTEEN MODELS, carefully coloured 
from the originals, of Teeth and "Bones of the IGUANODON, 
HYLAZOSAURUS, and GAVIAL, discovered by Dr. Mantell in the 
strata of Tilgate Forest, and now preserved in the British Museum, 
(Natural History, Sot > wane Room IT, Casc—Reptiles.) Price of 
the whole suit, £1 2s. 6 

The above are dleacribed 4 in “ Wonders of Geology,” by Dr. Mantell. 

Cast of Head of Crocodilus Spenceri, from Isle of She: Figured 
in Bridgwater Treatise by Dr. Buckland, Plate 25. Priee Se. 

Copies of Mr. Hawkins’s ‘ rs Book of the Gast Sea Dragons,” con- 
taining be ps 4 Plat ring twenty-one 
inches and a half long by fourteen and a hattwide, of the remains of 
the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, from the Lias of Somerset, &c. 
Price 21s.; published at 50s. The Plates will be found usefal to 
Schoolmasters and others teaching Geology. An exeellent cosahgae 
of the pennies characters of the fossils will be found in the Bridg- 
water tise by Dr. Buckland. 

A fine Cast i in Plaster, carefully | coloured, of that interesting Fossil 
Saurian, the P’ P. Hawkinsii, Owen.) 

The original Specimen of the unique Skeleton of this s; 
Plesiosaurus, now in the British ne or wl be obtained from the 

jas, near ¢ and is figured in the Bridg- 
water Treatise by Dr. Buekland (vol. 1. 7 

The Cast, yey on a strong Wi Wood Frame, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. 
in length by 3 ft. 4 in. in width, is for Scientific and 
Provincial Museums, as exhibiting = remarkable characters and 
peculiarity of structure of this singular Reptile. Price of the Cast, £4, 

with’s Geological Models, Maps, &e., can be had of Mr. Tennant, 
149, Strand, London. 














In the press, in 2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s., 
OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY, 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 





Recently published, price 6s. cloth, 


‘THE COUNTRY HOUSE: a Poem. By 

JAMES PRIOR, Esq,, F. _. M.R.I.A., &c., Author of ‘ 
Life of Burke, Life of Goldsmith, &c. 

“ The name of Prior (remembering Matthew) claims a second no- 
tice, even independent of the verse, which equally recals to us the 
sterling old times of English composition.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“Trath and nature always yield pleasure, and —_ these qualities 
will be found in ‘ The Country House.’ ”—Spectat 

“ While writing ‘ The Life of Goldsmith’ we waight almost believe 
that he had found the _ of the poet and swept it with a master’s 
hand.”— Nautical Standa 

“ We shall il gladly em to this beautiful poem at the earliest 
sible period.”—New Monthly Magatine. _ 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Four-fifths of the Profits. h 
Bonuses may be for 
at the option of the assured, by page srangement pty amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a contin’ decreasin; 
Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for + 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 
miums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable man- 
ner to meet the convenience of the public. ° 
The of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 





r the purpose of consulting some of the most eminent 
men, but returned home to his family with the choles of either one 
of two alternatives—to have both legs amputated, or die! On his 
way home he met a gentleman in the coach, who recommended the 
use of Holloway’s — and Ointment, whieh he had recourse to, and 
was perfectly cured by their means alon: 
To Professor Holloway. (Signed) CHARLES TULLY, 
and Proprietor of the “‘ Roscommon Journal.” 
Ty aut ties Jee of the Skin, Bad Legs, Old Wounds, and Ulcers, 
Bad Breasts, Sore Nipples, Stony and Uleerated Cancers, Tumours, 
prellings, Gout, Rheumati«m, ~ Lumbago, likewise in cases of 
Ointment is proved to be acertain remedy for the bite of 
ettoes, Sand-flies, Chiego-foot, Yaws, and Cocobay, and all 
ses common to the East and West Indies, and other 
tropeat climates. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, ad, (usar Temple Bar,) London ; 
eotbeall respectable Vendors Medicines throughout the 
Civilized World, in Pots and ore at ts. 194., 26. 9d., 4s. 64., T1s., 
tt arr ace 33s.each, There is a very considerable saving in taking 


Phen 3. Direction for the guidance of patients are affixed to every 





Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. i Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society’s 
agents, n all p pal towns. 

J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 








DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Subscribed Capital 
£500,000. 

Mh Office was Established in 1841, and cama tables formed on 

scientific basis for the assurance 0) 

“ HeALTHY LIVES, both at “r¥ and in : Foreign Climates, are 
Assured with as much yet t lower rates than at most other 
offices ; and a capital atta -A- MILLION sterling, fully subscribed, 
affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company’s 
engagements. ise 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal wi forw: 
oa Og tage ee sa athe wriouincil oe G. P. 

IN, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, Loi 





ANGLO-SAXON. 


COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, By the Rev. JOSEPH BOS. 
WORTH, D.D., F.R.8. A new and much improved edition, in 1 vol. 
Syvo, cloth, 12s. 


VERNON’S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with a Lessons in prose and verse. om cloth, 5s. 6d. 
The best introd to this lang blished 
J. RS Smith, 4, Old Compton ety Soho, London. 








MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day, post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
ALES of a TRAVELLER. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Part I. (To be ae 
Two Parts.) 
Lately published, 


STEFFEN’S ADVENTURES onthe ROAD 
TO PARIS during the Campaigns of 1813-14. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of BUSH LIFE in 
AUSTRALIA, during a Residence = Eight Years in the Interior. 
By H. W. HAYGARTH. Post 8vo, 


John Murray, pranastr Rtreet. 
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New Burlington Street, A: 
THE FOLLOWING core tr 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


BY MR. BENDEL E Y= 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy ey numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings. 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE : 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE W. Fe Ese., Barrister-at-Law. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 
BIOGRAPHICAL anp HISTORICAL ANECDOTES 
OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
From Original MSS. and Letters. 





In 3 vols. past 8v0. 
AMYMONE, 
A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF PERICLES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AZETH THE EGYPTIAN.” 
[Published this Day. 


ut. 
A CENTURY OF CARICATURES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 300 Caricatures by F. W. Farnuoxr, F.8.A, 


ENGLAND 


UNDER 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 


TLLUS TEASED BY THE CARICATURES, SATIRES, 
AND BURLESQUES OF THE DAY. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, FSA. 


Iv. 
NEW NOVE Lay tux AUTHOR OF “ THE PATHFINDER,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BEE HUNTER; 


OR, OAK OPENINGS. 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “The Prairie,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 
—_—- [On the 17th inst. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





BY AUTHORITY. 


Published this Day, in 2 Thick Parts, royal 8vo, with 63 Plates 
3 , and numerous Woodcuts, Vol. II., price 42s. cloth, or 
2Is. each Part, of the 


EMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY of LONDON. ' Published by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of her 's Treasury. 


Recently published, 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 


———— 


———— LITERARY GAZETTE, _&e. 


wir. | MAUNDER’S eicw TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, and 900 Woodcuts, expressly engraved for this 
work, 10s. cloth, or 12s. in embossed binding, gilt edges. 


THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF ANIMATED NATURE: 


In which the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species, are 
combined with # variety of interesting Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and general Econony 
of the Animal Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix, 


BY SAMUEL MAUNDER. 


Also, by the same Author, 


I. 
THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE; A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE, 


New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. - Feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth, embossed binding, gilt edges, 12 


II. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY; COMPRISING 12,000 MEMOIRS. 


New Edition, with a copious Supplement of additional Memoirs. Feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth; embossed binding, 
gilt edges, 12s. 


Til. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY; 
A COPIOUS POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE BELLES-LETTRES AND FINE ARTS, 
New Edition. Feap 8yo, 10s. cloth; embossed binding, gilt edges, 12s, 


IV. 
THE HISTORICAL TREASURY; 


COMPRISING A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
AND A SEPARATE HISTORY OF EVERY NATION. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth; embossed binding, gilt edges, 12s, 


“ These works are indeed locomotives on the railroad of the mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager 
traveller to the terminus he must long seek in vain by any other course.” —Ailas. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





Just published, price 1s. 
CRIPTURAL AUTHORITY for the 
MITIGATION of the PAINS of LABOUR by CHLOROFORM 


Just ‘Sof fi in 3 vols. 8vo, price Three Guineas, 
ALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. By 


NN 
A _ WILLIAM STIRLING, et Profusely illustrated with 
gs on Steel, Stone, and 





GEOLOGY in ‘ol. I. Royal Svo, with W: and 
Sioes Fits (7 coloured). 21s. cloth. 


tm, 
SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMER- 
SET. Demy 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of fhe COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of 
TYRONE aod FERMANAGH, = 8vo. 24s, cloth, 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS'S FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


ORDNANCE MAPS, and Geological, 
Horizontal, and wip eal SECTIONS. The Maps and Horizontal 
loured under the superintendence of Sir 

Hewnx T. Da ua Bucur, 


Also, ited by order of Her Maj 
Mecodenee of Lieut Col. 


OBSERVATIONS mete at the MAGNETIC 
po ae at ST. HELENA. Vol. I., 1840 to 1843, with 
3 of the Observat: png ehettirt 1845. Royal 4to. 42s. 


ty’s Government, under the super- 
— of the Royal Artillery. 


OBSERVAT IONS” made at the OBSER- 
VATORY at TORONTO. Vol. I, 1840 to 1842. Royal ato, 42, 


111. 
OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE at the BRITISH COLONIAL 
OBSERVATORIES. Wart I., 1840-41. Koyal 4to. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


and other Anesthetic Agents. By PROTHEROE SMITH, M.D., te, 
With an Appendix eo Sion, 80 Fines Eaeen 
—— jaa, oo the dry detail - a and spirit < =~ - 
rent epochs, ing the is of inferior artists now wit Just published, post 8vo, 64, Vol. I. of 
ve history, anon with Court ip and anecdote; thus an olla 
vdrida is fore us stuffed wit ~ a4 the national garlic not Uy | ‘HE CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD’ 
and their BONDSMEN, @ warrative of the princi! 


omitted, ‘bat 80 judiciously pro peogemionel that our fairest reader may 
welcome this candidate ‘i favour to her innermost boudoir.”— | vents which led to —_ Slavery in the a Indies and Amerie&e/ 
by the same Auth 


Quarterly Review. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. Feap. 8vo. Fourth Edition, price 5s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL ; a Series of Readings, 
and Discourse thereon. Book the First, post 8vo. Second Edition, 6. 


THE CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on 
the Duties of the Empl to the Employed. Feap. 8vo. Second 
Edition, with additional Essa’ 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HE FAITH and PRACTICE of a CHURCH 
of ENGLAND MAN. WILLIAM STANLEY, D.D., 
formerly Dean of St. Asaph. With t Notes and an Introductory i 
on the leading re = the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Rosgat Evan, M.A, neo + a of Corpus Christi College 
Oxford; Minister of St. Magee 
William Pi: AD ag 7 Piceadilly. 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 
= of PURE REASON. Translated 
from the Original et aa Ny with Notes ‘and Ex 


planation of Terms, or OA 
Will Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Discursive and ornate, Mr. Stirling enriches his pages with 





Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 12s. 


PICTURES from the NORTH in PEN and 
PENCIL. Sketched during a Summer Ramble. By GEORGE 
FRANCKLIN ATKINSON, Esa. Bengal Engineers. 

Now ready, in 1 small 8vo vol., price 6s. 
EDA MORTON AND HER COUSINS; or, 
SCHOOL-ROOM DAY 
“No man is so \atigsitenst, as that he can be sure his example 
can do no harm.”—C 
“As a birthday present, ‘Eda Morton’ may be recommended with 
the certainty of its affording satisfaction.” —Ma 
London; John Ollivier, 59, Pal Mail. 


is day, 
HANGE OF AIR: "Fallacies regarding it. 
By JOHN CHARLES ATKINSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
“The present work will rd comfort and consolation to those 
whose means will not allow —_ to go out of town according to the 
usual recommendation and the usual custom. 
London: John Oliivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


Ia a few days will be pabiebed, i post 8v0, price 7s. 6d, 
PITOME of the "HISTORY of EUROPE, 


from the commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to 
of the B in 1815. Compiled under the direction 




















LONDON: Printed ed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 5, Catherive 
ae Strand, (at a of Mr. T. C. Savitt, No. 4, Chandos 
Street, Covent oe nd Published by him at the LITERARY 
GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 5, Ley se street, Strand, in the county 











London: ie Gakuin ne Messrs. 
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of, and Revised by Ancurpaip Auison, Esq., Author of the History of 
are ‘For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 


wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, of ‘aiddlesen.—Saturdey, August 13, 
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